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*<EDITORIAL Ys 


Efficiency is the measure of power. 
The French have a'proverb which 
says that soon or late the strong need the help of the 
weak. This is merely to say that the strong are in 
some ways weak, and the weak are in some ways 
strong. One can help the other, and the helper is 
always a power. A drop of nitric acid is as impotent 
a8 so much water on a piece of pure gold, but it soon 
shows its potency on a bit of copper or silver. It is 
so of the orator, the preacher, or the poet. If he can 
move men, inspire them, purify them, invigorate them, 
empower them, his gauge is in this resource of efficacy, 
and he must be so credited, no matter how uninterest- 
ing be may be to us. What power lies unused in 








Undiscovered Power 


every congregation! Who can disclose it and give 
it its sway for usefulness ? 


i 


Love is by its very ‘nature active. 
Tt ‘must be outgoing and outgiv- 
ing, seeking and finding expression. If from any 
reason its concealment be a duty, the heart is a 
loser by its passivity and inaction. Left to its own 
choice, love never shuts itséif up within itself. It 
joys in overflow and outreach. God is love, and God 
shows his love continually. Love is of God, and, 
like God, love shows itself to its object. If you love 
your child, your child will know it. If you love wife, 
or husband, or brother, or friend, or neighbor, you 
will not be satisfied without giving expression to your 
love for that dear one, any more than that dear one 
would be satisfied with your love without its expres- 
sion. Unexpressed love is love wronged ‘and love 
stifled. If you have love for any human being, give 
it expression, and you will be a gainer while being 
a giver. 


Love Must Show 
Itself 


Oo 


Blindness to Perit Recognizing danger is not timidity. 

Not True Bravery Courage does not ignore peril, but 
faces it. He who is truly brave is neither careless 
nor insensible. It is the duty of a physician to see 
the worst possibilities in the case of a patient, in or- 
der that he may guard against them ; but that should 
not make a physician lose hope. A parent ought to 
recognize the possibility of his echild’s being led astray, 
aud be on the lookout to guide and guard him aright. 
Yet that is not suspicion or doubt of the child. Fear- 
lessness is not shown in shutting one’s eyes to present 
or to possible perils. .This is as true of one’s own 
condition as of oné’s attitude toward others. A love 
of peace is not shown in saying “ Peace, peace, when 
there is no peace,” but in seeing the worst and striving 
after the best. “ Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall,” and let him that taketh heed 
of his danger have a persistent. purpose of standing in 
spite of his peril. 


What man has done, man can undo, 
—yet notundo. Men lay the foun- 
dations of great buildings which stand for ages, but 
men can dig them up again; they make burglar- 
proof vaults, but.those who make them can bore 
through them. With utmost ingenuity, men eon- 
struct unpickable locks, which in due time men find 
a way to open. They roll armor-plates which no 
projectile can pierce, and they then make projectiles 
which no plate can resist. And yet the time, the brain 
energy, the moral and mental effects of the intercourse 
of the men who have worked together over these 
things for good or evil, for strength or weakness, are 
not undone, not rendered null and void, but remain 
as life influences, inextricable. Men can think hard 
thoughts, speak harsh words, break promises, trifle with 
things serious, with the reserve and the intention to 
undo them, if necessary, at a convenient season. They 
depend upon apology as an unfailing resource. But 
the undoing of these things which ought not to have 
been done, is an undoing only in very small part. 
Natures have been wounded and healed only to leave 
ineradicable scars: countenances have become pallid, 


Undone, Yet Not 
Undone 


wrinkled, or hardened ; confidences have been weak- 
ened ; time has been lost; habits have begun and 
have started on courses demanding energy to turn 
them back. All these are in chief part beyond undo- 
ing, whatever else may be undone. Too much depend- 
ence upon the possibility of undoing has made men too 
careless about what they do. If at this moment the 
right thing be done, nothing will need to be undone. 


C3 


The Hidden Life 


N A SENSE, all life is hidden. The blood courses 
through the veins, as the heart keeps throbbing, 
throbbing, day and night. You can lay your finger 
on your wrist and feel the pulsings. The lungs con- 
tinue breathing, inhaling, exhaling, without pause, 
from infancy’s first gasp until at last watching friends 
say “He is gone!” Pulsings, breathings—yes: but 
have you found the life? What is it that keeps the 
heart throbbing and the lungs respiring? “ Life,” 
you say. Yes, but what is life? 

Takethe mind. It isever active. One man thinks, 
and writes beautiful poems or charming stories; an- 
other thinks, and puts marvelous visions on canvas, 
or throws great bridges over rivers, or erects a noble 
cathedral. But who ever saw the process of thought? 
Mental life is hidden. 

Take heart-life,—the life you lived yesterday, with 
its hopes and fears, its joys and sorrows, its pleasures 
and pains, its cares and its affections, its thousand 
varying experiences. Does the world know what is 
going on in your breast to-day—any day? People 
see the smile or the shadow that flits across your face, 
but they do not see the emotion which produced it, 
Even to your closest bosom friend your imper life is 
unrevealed, carmot be revealed. Says Keble: 


“Not even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smilie or sigh,” 


Take spiritual life. We see the effects of the Holy 
Spirit’s work,—new dispositions, new conduct, new 
character ; but the divine spark of life we cannot see, 
as it comes down from above. It is secret, hidden. 
One day you are sad, disheartened, and taking up 
your Bible yon find a word of promise, a revealing of 
God’s love, and into your heart there comes a strange 
peace. You areinsorrow. A friend sits down beside 
you, and speaks a few words of strong comfort. You 
are calmed and quieted. Yet no one sees any of these 
spiritual processes. They are hidden, secret. 

There is an inspired word which says, “ Your life 
is hid with Christ in God.” The thought is wonder- 
fully bold and strong. Clfrist is the source of the 
Christian’s life. Christ is in heaven with God, in 
God, wrapped up in the very glory of deity. The 
Christian’s life is with Christ in God. Its source is 
thus in the,very heart of God. This assures us of its 
security. It is beyond the reach of earthly harm. 
Herein, too, lies the secret of the quiet peace which 
we find so often in Christian sufferers. In all their 
pain they are sustained by some hidden strength 
which the world cannot understand. They are draw- 
ing their life from a source which no earthly experi- 
ence could reach or effect. 

One writes of. watching an old tree in the autumn, 
as the leaves were touched by the frosts, and fell off 
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when the rough wind Blew. As at last it became 
bare, he saw a bird’s-nest on one of the branehes. 
Through the summer days the nest had been hidden 
beneath the thick foliage, but the blasts of winter 
which swept away the leaves uncovered this home 
and shelter of the birds. So, ofttimes, it is in the his 
tory of God’s children, In their prosperity we see 
not their refuge, which is hidden and secret, hidden 
beneath the leaves of worldly prosperity. But when 
adversity comes, taking away earthly beauty, strip- 
ping off the bright foliage, their true and eternal 
refuge in God is disclosed. The storms of earth only 
drive them back into God’s bosom. 

We say a certain person’s beauty has been wasted 
by sickness. A sad tragedy darkened a young wo- 
man’s life. Until then her face had been beautiful 
with all the freshness of youth,. But the five years 
since have been like twenty years in her life. The 
beauty is now faded. How could it have been other- 
wise, with the broken heart she brought out of those 
terrible days? Yet a few minutes’ conversation with 
her shows that in all the wasting of physical beauty 
her spiritual loveliness has not been marred. She has 
kept near the heart of Christ in all the bitter anguish, 
and the joy and peace of her inner life have not 
failed. Beauty of the face is only external, and is 
transient. -Any accident may mar it. But beauty 
of the soul is spiritual and imperishable. 

The Christian’s life is hidden also in the sense that 
its full glory is concealed in this world, and will not 
be manifested until it enters the heavenly life. Only 
the dull bud is seen as yet, by and by the flower will 
burst into rich bloom. The best of every Christian's 
life remains unrevealed on the earth. We fail to 
realize even our own best intentions. You did not 
live yesterday as you meant to live when you went 
outin the morning. No artist ever puts on his canvas 
all the beauty of his vision. Nosinger ever gets into 
the song he sings all the music of his soul. No most 
saintly Christian ever translates into disposition and 
conduct all the spiritual loveliness that glows in his 
ideal. Our hands are too clumsy and unskilful to 
express the best things of our mind and heart in 
word, or act, or character. We see the good, but 
cannot do it in more than a mere fragmentary way. 
Yet the visions of beauty which we have in mere 
flashes and glimmerings are hints of divine revealings 
that are yet to be made, and of the wondrous possi- 
bilities which lie in the hidden depths of our nature, 
some day to be brought out, 

The sea covers great fields of concealed splendors. 
Now and then a storm stirs its depths,and washes up 
a few brilliant shells or pebbles, which shine in 
radiant beauty. Yet these few stones or shells are 
only specimens of millions more even more brilliant 
that are buried in the ocean depths. So there come 
out here and there, in a human life, in times of spe- 
cial exaltation, glimpses of something rarely beautiful, 
—an act, a word, a self-denial, a disposition, the reveal- 
ing of some noble quality or some marvelous power or 
measure of love; and we say as we see it, “ That is 
like Christ; that is a gleam of heavenly life; that is 
a fragment of divinity.” But that flashing gem of 
character, that gleam or glimmering of Christlike- 
ness, that act which seems too pure for earth, is only 
a hint of the infinite possibilities of each human soul. 
Hidden in the depths of the nature, under all its 
faults and imperfections, is a life which far surpasses 
the highest things that are reached in this world. 
The love, joy, peace, unselfishness, purity, holiness, 
attained in the saintliest experience of earthly Chris- 
tian life, are but intimations of what we shall be 
when the limiting conditions of earth shall have been 

left behind. 

There will be a time when all this hidden life shall 
be revealed. The bud shall burst into the rich 
flower. The gem shall break through its rough im- 
prisoning crust, and shine in lustrous splendor. The 
dull character that here shows only gleams and 
flashes of spiritual beauty, amid manifold faults and 
infirmities, shall yet un‘old in its every feature the 
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beauty of Christ. The holy thoughts, desires, long- 
ings, and hunger after righteousness, that here are 
hindered, restrained, limited, and that fail to. take 
full form in life and character, shall yet be wrought 
out in deeds as beautiful and holy as themselves. 
We shall see Christ, and ‘we shall be like him, for we 
shall see him as he is. 

Some day we shall slip away from the things that 
are familiar to our eyes and hearts here, and shall 
enter into what we call the “other ‘life.” Really, 
however, it is not another life, but a fuller, deeper 
revealing of the life we have been living in Christ 
since first we gave ourselves to him. The mystery 
of the Christian’s life of faith is that it is “hid with 
Christ in God.” Here we touch but the outer edge 
of it, in what we call dying we shall press further 
into its blessedness. Here our little barks move 
only along the shore, by and by we shall sail out 
into the infinite expanse. There will be nothing to 
dread in the: experience; We call it death, but 
really it is life. To those who watch us in departing 
we shall disappear; but to us the path will be only 
one of increasing brightness as we go on, until we 
enter into the presence of Christ. 


“T watched a sail untifit dropped from sight 
Over the rounding sea. A gleam of white, 
A last far-flashed farewell, and, like to thought 
Slipt out of mind, it vanished, and was not. 


“Yet, to the helmsman standing at the wheel, 
Broad seas still stretched before the gliding keel. 
Disaster? change? He left no slightest sign, 
Nor dreamed he of that dim horizon line. 


“So may it be, perchance, when down the tide 
Our dear ones vanish. Peacefully they glide 
On level seas, nor mark the unknown bound. 
We call it death—to them ’tis life beyond.” 


£0 it will be when we leave this world. It will 
not grow dark, as we imagine it will, in dying. We 
shall pass into fuller light, until we too are hid with 
Christ in God, in the glory of eternal life, 


Le 
av 





It is a puzzling matter to find no men- 

Who was Dives? tion in the Bible of a well-known 

Bible character... It makes one won- 

der how such a name came to be 80 generally familiar, 

with ro basis of fact beneath it. A Kentucky reader 
asks for information on such a point. He says: 


Will you please oblige me, and perhaps many more who 
have been misinformed in. younger days, why the name 
* Dives” is given to the “ certain rich man” in Luke 16 : 19-31? 
His name is not given in the Bible. I have been somewhat 
stirred up about this name, for so many ministers call him 
“Dives.” Where do they get their knowledge? 


“Dives” is not a proper noun. Itis simply the Latin 
word for “rich,” and in the text of the Vulgate, or 
Latin Bible, it appears where the man’s name might 
have been. It is hardly to be wondered at that those 
who were telling the story wanted to designate the two 
persons by personal names. Indeed, it has been sug- 
gested that the term “ Lazarus ” also-was intended rather 
as a description than as a personal name, “ Lazarus” 
was a common abbreviation of “‘ El-ezer,” meaning ‘* God 
helps.” The parable represents two men,—one who felt 
that he could help himself, and the other who had to 
depend on God to help him. It would be quite natural, 
therefore, to personify these two characters, after the 
manner of Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” as, say, Mr. 
Help- Himself, and Mr. Left-to-God-to-Help. As early 
as Chaucer, the two names appear over against each other 
in English as “ Lazar and Dives;’’ and “‘ Dives” was a 
familiar character in the old.‘‘ mystery” plays. 
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Hunting for the soul in the body is 

Locating the Soul perplexing to the hunter, and is amus- 
ing to the onlooker. It is not eagy, in 

the first place, to find the soul; and when, at last, it is 
found, it is not there. Yet there are those who claim to 
locate the soul, and to, be able to describe it accurately, 
as it shows itself in oue organ or another, from the head 
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to the feet of man. A Pennsylvania inquirer writes as 
follows for the opinion of The Sunday School Times as 
to the location of the soul : 

In your issue of March 2, under the heading “ Heart more 
than Brain,” is the word “heart” used figuratively, or liter- 
ally? I understand the function of the heart to be muscular 
only, while from the brain proceed all thoughts, ideas, and 
emotions. Phrenologists locate in the brain different faeulties, 
giving love of God, of friends, of children, ete. Is not this the 
correct reasoning ? 

All words are used figuratively, for human language 
is necessarily figurative. A word suggests a thing ora 
thought, but it is not to be taken as the thought or the 
thing suggested. The word “brain” is not found in the 
Bible. The word “heart,” as the Bible uses it, formerly 
stood for, or suggested, about what the word “brain” 
now suggests to many a mind, “ Life,” or “soul,” was 
understood to be located in the “blood,” and “love” 
was supposed to have its center in the “‘ bowels.” (See, 
for example, in the old version of the Bible, Song of 
Songs 5:4; Jer. 31:20; Lam.1:20; 1 Kings 3: 26; 
Phil.1:8; 2:1; Col. 8:12; 1 John 8:17.) The 
phrenologist of that day gave no prominence to the 
brain in locating emotions. The bowels attracted his 
chief attention. In Japan, at the present time, the 
familiar proverb, ‘Ten men, ten minds,” is rendered 
“Ten men, ten bellies.” At various times, different 
thinkers have proposed to find the seat of character in 
different parts of the body. Many claim to read it 
clearly in the hand, and many are sure that it is in the 
foot. If any man would be saved, he needs to have a 
character that is not limited to his head or his heels, or 
to any point between those extremes. Salvation must 
be of the whole man’ through and through. 


WTS. 








Hope Cometh 


By Frank Walcott Hutt 


OPE cométh, but not id the clouds. 
Gray. is the aftermath wane; 
But strong is the voice of the storm, 
And sweet is the sound of the rain. 


Hopé cometh, bat not in the frown. 
Sad is the silence of years ; 

But wise is the penitent’s choice, 
And giad the confession of tears. 


East Gloucester, Mass: 


Hoe 
The Mystery of Praise 


By Leonard Woolsey Bacon 


HE common arguments to persuade men to the 

praise of God—arguments which are very good as 

far as they go—are so far removed from the region of 

mystery that they keep well within the safe precinct of 

the commonplace. But it is well to tell them over and 

take the measure of them, if it were only to note how far 
they fall short of what the case requires. 

It is safe to start with the assumption that every man 
ought to_cherish in his heart a grateful sense of the 
greatness and goodness of God his Maker and Benefactor. 
But, having this, is it not enough? Is it not the main 
thing to have the heart right? 

In matters of patriotism men do not say, “ It is 
enough to have the heart right, the outward expression 
does not matter; don’t ask me to go to meetings; don’t 
expect me to sing myself hoarse in choruses, or hurrah 
with the crowd, or hang out the flag over my door,—in 
short, don’t ask me to express myself at all, It is 
enough to have the heart right,—isn’t it?” Ifthereiss 
man whose talk is set in this key, his protests about the 
state of his so-called heart are not received with general 
satisfaction, He is not a favorite in society, nor a popU- 
lar candidate on election day.. The common sense of 
common people is pretty clear on this point,—that, ordi- 
narily, the man who has ardent and sincere feeling 10 
common with his neighbors will find some way of ex- 
pressing it. It is just as true of religious feeling as it is 
of political or patriotic feeling. 

Further, if a man has the beginning of right and 
generous feeling in his heart he not only will express it, 
but, for his own sake, he needs to express it, Pent up 
im the bosom, without vent, it may char and smolder ; it 
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cannot burn, The free utterance of it lets in the air, 
and sets the heart on fire, 

Still more he needs to give this outward expression of 
his feelings for the sake of others. ‘These need to know 
how he thinks and feels. Each one of us is “‘ debtor to 
every man” in this matter of the open testimony of our 
faith, our admiring gratitude, and our love toward God 
our Saviour. Every man can help his neighbor in this 
thing, and can be helped by him. A company of Chris- 
tians in which each is isolated from the rest in silence 
and reserve is like the separated brands of a burned-out 
forest fite. Rake them together till every lingering 
spark warms and kindles every other into new life, and 
the heap bursts into a blaze; and this is like a company 
of Christians brought together in common worship. 


‘The effort we make to go to church on a rainy day, that 


our neighbor may not feel lonely in his worship, is an 


. act of Christian duty and brotherly love,—a labor that 


is not in vain in the Lord. 

This is the argument of worship from the human side 
of it. And a good, sound argument it is, as far as it goes. 

But it does not go far enough. It is like the half ofa 
cantilever bridge. If this is all there is of it, it is a fail- 
ure. It shows us no ground for worship outside of our 
own minds. It is like that poor apology for prayer 
which meets the formidable difficulties arising from the 
stability and the immutability of God, and the observed 
course of providence, by weakly saying, ‘‘ Well, you had 
better pray, anyway; if it has no other effect, it has an 
effect on yourself,—it does you good.” But if this is all 
it does, it does not do this. If prayer is nothing but a 
health-lift for spiritual exercise, having no objective rea- 
son in the word and heart of God, then it is a sham that 
nothing can justify. And the like, and even more, is 
true of praise; for whatever may be the mystery of 
prayer, the mystery of praise is deeper. Sidney Smith, 
in one of his sharp-pointed reviews, calls some scribbier 
to account for having dared to speak with praise of a 
writer of high authority. He says (I quote from a faded 
recollection): “Who gave you a right to use this lan- 
guage of ‘praise about one so much above you? Any- 
body has a right to criticise, to offer strictures and objec- 
tions, but no one has a right to offer praise until he has 
earned that right. Praise is a worthy thing when it 
comes from one who has made his opinion worth some- 
thing. It is a graceful avd courtly gift from a superior. 
But volunteered by this incapable writer to one so fgr 
above him, it is an intolerable impertinence.” Thus (for 
substance) the crabbed Sidney Smith, speaking some 
evident truth in his thorny fashion. 

You feel the force of it. Any one bas a right to 
pray. If the heavens were brass, and the system of the 
universe the grinding mill-gear that some believe it, in 
whose cruel cogs we helpless human creatures are caught 
and torn and bruised, and God only the motive engine 
that turns it, still none could deny to us orphans the 
right to cry out in our pain, even though there were no 
ear to hear us. But when it comes to tendering to the 
mighty God the gift of our commendation and eulogy, 
is not the distance between us too awful, the disparity too 
absurd? To offer God our compliments, to praise him 
as if he would accept it and be pleased with it, does not 
the thought come near the verge of blasphemy? 

We find a divine recognition of this difficulty in the 
divine effort (speaking as a man) to overcome it., Our 
Maker has set within us the universal and ineradicable 
instinct of worship. He has equipped the natural world 
with the instruments and vehicles of worship. And in 
his articulate messages to us he seems to use every 
fatherly device to win us to the confidence of praise. He 
peals in our ears the trumpet summons to praise him ; 
he puts upon our lips divine models and formulas of 
praise; he meets our misgivings by distinct assurances 
that our words of praise are welcome and grateful to his 
heart, They are like clouds of fragrant incense in which 
he smells a sweet savor. He lives and breathes, he says, 
in the atmosphere of his children’s adoration ; he “ in- 
habiteth the praises of Israel.” And not less than all 
these, in his revelation of himself he shows us the coun- 
terpart of his own delight in praise, as it appears in good 
men who are God’s image. 

We commonly observe the love of praise as it appears 
perverted, exaggerated, distorted into a deformity. But 
it is not itself a fault. On the contrary, it is a quality 
essential to the perfection of human nature. The man 
in whom this quality is wanting, who has no enjoyment 
of approval and applause, who, conscious in his own 
heart of having done well and nobly, has no relish for 
the thankful and admiring appreciation of his fellow- 
citizens, his fellow-men the world over, with which they 
hasten to honor the good deed; the man who has no an- 
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swer but a cynic sneer to make to the applauding cheers 
of honest hearts, as they hail him hero and benefactor, 
—is not more than man, but pitiably less. One faculty 
that goes to the make-up of a complete manhood is left 
out of him. Now the constitution of humanity is of God. 
Its original and essential qualities are features of God’s 
image. Every good thing in a good man is a revelation 
of God. And one such is the delight in being praised 
when praise is justly due. 

One of the finest examples of the virtuous love of 
praise that I remember was that of Admiral Foote. He 
never went out of the path of duty to seek praise. He was 
content, in the way of duty, to encounter obloquy. But 
when duty had been nobly done, at cost of wounds and 
peril of life, and the irrepressible applause of his fellow- 
citizens came surging up about him like the voice of 
many waters, it filled him with an exulting delight. As 
I recall him leaning forward on his crutches at the meet- 
ing of the Yale Alumni, and smiling with the undis- 
guised delight of a little child at the storm of cheering 
that thundered through the hall, I do not reckon that as 
a moment of pardonable weakness, but a moment that 
showed a generous manhood at its best. And manhood 
at its best is like God. 

We,find thus in our own hearts the reflection of an 
attribute of God, the confirmation of the manifold testi- 
monies of the Holy Scripture that God loves that his 
creatures should praise and honor him. It is our justifi- 
cation for that which otherwise, though our hearts might 
crave the privilege, our lips would hardly dare,—the 
offering of praise to God for his noble acts, for his excel- 
lent greatness. That which we consciously need for our- 
selves and for one another, God demands of us for its 
own sake and for his sake. 

This great and neglected theological truth, that it is an 
attribute of God to love the worship of his people, domi- 
nates the whole field of criticism relating to the subject. 
How little worth are all our discussions until this com- 
manding truth comes into view! and our customary 
routine of praise how thin and weak and unsatisfying ! 
We are thinking, not of God, but of ourselves and our 
doings. We say of our prayers, and our hymns and our 
singing of them, “ how touching!” or “ how beautiful !” 
or “‘ how edifying!” or even “‘ how simple and gtand!”’ 
or “how appropriate!” or “how lively and pretty!” 
And, the next thing, we fall to criticising, and find them 
not beautiful enough or grand enough ; and, once fallen 
into this mood, we soon find that they are not really and 
soundly edifying at all, and that in fact, instead of wor- 
shiping God, we have been practicing upon our own 
feelings with various rhetorical and sentimental and 
musical devices. This multiplying literature of the his- 
tory and criticism of hymns and of tunes tends to detain 
the eye upon the glass. 


“The man that looks on glass 
On it may stay his eye; 
Or, if he pleaseth, through it pass, 

And so the heavens espy.”’ 
We disparage the value of the glass through which we 
would look upon the invisible when we begin to think 
about its specks and veins, and not Jess when our at- 
tention is charmed by its very remarkable beauty and 
purity. 

Query : Is there less of praising God in anything that 
is done in our churches or Sunday-schools than there is 
in what we are pleased to call our “ praise services ” ? 

Norwich, Conn. 
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The Devotional Study of the Bible 


By Professor Dr. L. W. Batten 


a reading is often classified as some- 
thing quite different in kind from other reading. 
Devotional books are put in a class by themselves. No 
one can question the rightness of this, so long as the 
classification is based on the character of the contents of 
the books. The distinction is misleading, and perhaps 
mischievous, when it refers rather to the method of read- 
ing than to the matter of the books. . 
The Bible especially is supposed to be capable of sev- 
eral different kinds of study or reading. We might 
classify these roughly as devotional, homiletical, and 
critical. In devotional study one is concerned only with 
getting hold of the great spiritual truths which abound 
there; the aim is to lose one’s self to everything except 
the things which lay hold on the heart and quicken the 
soul. Nospecial mental effort is supposed to be required. 
One may almost be lost asin a reverie. He knows not 
what he has réad, but is only consciows of spiritual nour- 
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ishment. He has missed what the sacred writer said to 
those to whom he originally wrote or spoke, but he has 
secured, or as least fancies he has secured, what the 
sacred writer saystohim. In homiletical study the effort 
is to find the spiritual truths which we may apply to 
others. This kind of study naturally “concerns the 
preacher and the Bible teacher always. No exposition 
of a passage of Scripture, whether it be a verse or a chap- 
ter, is complete without pointing out the application to 
the personal lines of the congregation or Bible class. In 
critical study, on the other hand, the first and, indeed, 
sole object is to find out what the writer meant originally. 
Every sacred writer was a man with a message from God 
to God’s people. Critical study aims to learn exactly 
what the meaning of the message was to those to whom 
it was originally sent. In this kind of study the mind 
must be fully awake. All one’s knowledge must be called 
into play. One part of the Bible must be freely used to 
make another part clear. A wide knowledge of biblical 
history, geography, archeology, and, above all, theology, 
will be indispensable. Wemust know the circumstances 
of the people, or, to employ a useful modern term, their 
environment. The life of the prophet or poet or his- 
torian is useful, though in many cases it cannot be 
known. 4 

There are-still some people that disparage the critical 
study of the Bible, and exalt the devotional study. They 
think the Bible too sacred to apply the same methods to 
it they would to other books. Because it is spiritual, it 
should be approached only by the spirit. There is a 
good deal of wholesome truth in this feeling. The Bible 
is to Christians a sacred book. To those who are not 
Christians, and to whom it accordingly has no sacred 
character, it may be the mere means of intellectual dis- 
cipline. Sacred things should be handled sacredly under 
any circumstances. Butthe mind is sacred too. If the 
body is the temple of the Holy Ghost, how much more 
is the mind holy also. A mind that is not holy is fallen 
from the estate to which God destined it. There is noth- 
ing, then, approaching sacrilegious in bringing the full 
power of a holy mind to the study of the Bible. 

Now let no one suppose my purpose to be to disparage 
devotional study. On the contrary, I believe it to be 
the goal of all Christian Bible study. That book is the 
record of God’s word to the world. It was spoken, not 
only to the people of one age, but also to the people of 
all ages. Unless we find out what God therein speaks 
to us, all our study will be in vain, so far as our Chris- 
tian life is concerned. But how shall we make the best 
devotional use of the Bible? Thatis the point at which 
we are likely to go astray, and that is the point of this 
article. 

The so-called devotional study of the Bible is too fre- 
quently a lazy excuse for not studying at all. We do 
not like to leave our Bibles too long unopened, we do 
not feel like any mental effort, and so we say, “ We will 
read devotionally.” Perhaps that kind of reading is 
better than none, but we cannot say more of it than 
that. We do not honor God or his revelation by using 
less effort to comprehend the Bible than a newspaper. 
True devotional study is not a kind of study by itself, 
but the crown and glory of all study. It is not the be- 
ginning, but the end. The theological student is very 
impatient sometimes, taking his first Hebrew lesson on 
the first verse of Genesis. How can he spare the precious 
time with the technicalities of Hebrew grammar, when 
he yearns to get at the heart of God’s Word? The 
teacher, in studying the lesson, skips or hurries over 
the critical notes, in the earnest longing to get hold of 
the great truths which will take hold of the pupils’ 
hearts. Patience, student and teacher. That dry He- 
brew grammar and those seemingly wearisome critical 
notes are the surest and quickest means of getting at the 
real heart of the message after which you rightly long, 
but which you can never fully get except by processes 
that seem tedious and devious. Exact, scientific, criti- 
cal study is the necessary basis of all true devotional 
study. When we have learned precisely what Amos 
meant to the people of Israel about 800 B.C., then, and 
not till then, can we know fully what he means to us and 
our classes. When we know exactly what our Lord 
meant to the Pharisees with whom he sat at meat, then, 
and only then, can we know what he means to us. 

Hebrew grammar, biblical history, archeology, etc., 
and the critical notes, are all alike sacred studies, and 
should be approached as such. The mind must be 
exercised to its fullest power, but so must also the spirit. 
Let no one separate a profane part of Bible study from a 
sacred part, for all is sacred when viewed in its right re- 
lations. Some one said that Ewald’s “ History of Israel” 
read to him as if the author had written it on his knees, 





















































































































































































































































All Bible study, of. whatever kind, should have that 
character about it, 

One word more to those who may be discouraged by 
reading this. How, then, can I use the Bible devotion- 
ally, since I know nothing about critical study, and have 
not the furnishing for it? Must I let the Bible alone? 
God holds us responsible only for what we have, or what 
was offered to us and refused. Many pious souls have 
not the means for a wide critical study, but any one who 
can read at all can read intelligently, and, as the spir- 
itual truth unfolds itself in proportion to our understand- 
ing of the text, it follows that by applying the mental 
faculties to biblical study the devotional value will be 
greater than the reading with the mind closed. 

Diwinity School, Philadelphia. 
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FOR: CHILDREN-AT- HOME 





Tiny Tim 
By M. E, Saffold 


GENTLEMAN who had long been ili had at last 

begun to feel better and to grow stronger. When 

well enough to walk about the room, he could not yet 

leave it, and time hung heavy upon his hands. Any 

occurrence, however trivial, if novel, was of interest to 

him, and this is the story which he told me of what he 
saw. 

One afternoon I sat in an easy-chair near the fire, my 
feet resting, man-like, on a narrow ledge halfway down 
the tall wooden mantelpiece. In the room was an organ, 
upon whith my wife was playing. After a while she be- 
gan to play, in soft, low tones,an air in a minor key. 
My head was thrown back against my chair, and my 
eyes rested on the wall above the mantel as I listened. 

Presently I saw, in a hole in the plaster just over the 
mantel, a pair of very bright eyes peep out. Then a 
little head appeared, and turned cautiously about, as if 
inspecting the outlook. Apparently assured by the ab- 
solute quiet of the room, except for the music, soon the 
whole body of a tiny mouse emerged from the hole, and 
seated itself upon the mantel, still thoroughly alert, and 
ready to fly at a moment’s notice, Just then my wife 
paused to turn a page of music, when our little visitor 
was off like a flash, and inside the hole. 

The next afternoon I asked for the same piece of 
music, and seated myself in my accustomed position be- 
fore the fire. I was confident the music had attracted 
the mouse, and I was on the lookout for him, 

I soon had the satisfaction of seeing him appear and 
creep warily from the hole. Then he squatted down 
upon the mantel, and assumed a look of intense listen- 
ing. He remained until again some stir put him to 
flight. This was repeated every afternoon, and always, 
at the playing of the minor strain, or something equally 
soft and low, mousie put in an appearance, growing 
bolder every day. 

I scattered a few crumbs on the mantel, and he would 
patter about and pick them up, keeping his bright little 
eyes on me. Then I put a crumb on the ledge, and a 
train of them on the leg of my trousers. These prepa- 
rations were made before he came. Tiny Tim crept to 
the ledge, and ate the crumb, and then very cautiously 
followed up the train of crumbs on my trousers, watch- 
ing me intently. We called him Tiny Tim, both on 
account of his gentle, confiding ways, and a trick of 
limping he had, as if one leg had been hurt, and moved 
with difficulty. 

Tiny Tim’s visits became constant. If, however, he 
did not appear, and we wished for him, a few notes on 
the organ, and he was on hand. He became perfectly 
fearless, would creep in and out of the folds of a news- 
paper I was reading, in search of crumbs hidden there 
for him. He would dive into every pocket of my dress- 
ing-gown on the same errand; and frequently, in his 
journeying from one pocket to another, would dart up 
my shoulder and neck, across the top of my head, and 
down the other side. He would work his little body 
into my half-closed hand, in hope of finding some dainty 
morsel. 

His visit over, and his appetite for both food and 
music satisfied, he would patter away to the hole in the 
wall, and secrete himself—where, we never knew. He 
preferred making the trip to and fro using my leg as a 
bridge, always pausing at the ledge to see if it was in 
place. It usually was, for I liked to welcome bim. 

At the end of vue or three months, when the weather 
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grew hot, we left home for a visit to the seashore. We 
gave Tiny Tim 4 parting concert and. feast, and bade 
him adieu, giving him the freedom of’ the room during 
our absence. Some necessary repairs were to be made 
in the room, and we neglected to tell the workmen of 
the room’s little occupant. 

When we returned, it was to find Tim’s door of en- 
trance closed and papered over. I carefully opened it 
with my knife, and requested my wife to play Tim’s 
tune upon the organ. We looked and listened in vain. 
Our little friend never came again. Perhaps he had 
accused us of forgetfulness and of shutting him away 
from us, or perhaps he had found a little four-footed 
mate who supplied our places. 

Selma, Ala. 
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Easter Inventions 


ASTER is one of the days that arouse the Sunday- 
school worker’s inventive genius, whether jn the 
preparation of general programs or special features. 
Souvenirs are usually distributed at Easter in the 
“Bible school” of the Spring Garden Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia, These are devised by the superintendent, 
Mr, Frank P. Dolson. One, year it was a small parch- 
ment scroll pinned with a thorn, and containing the 
death sentence of Christ. Last year it was a souvenir 
program, printed on a folding card, to which a pair of 
small gilded keys was attached by a silk cord, the motto 
text on the title-page being in this form: 





“T am he that liveth, and. was dead; 
And behold, 
I am alive for evermore, Amen : 
And have 
The keys of hell and of death” (Rev. 1 : 18). 





| 
| 
| 
| 





Running down the margin of the program page were the 
words ‘‘ Free from Fetters.” The exercises were held in 
the auditorium of the church, though at the afternoon 
Sunday-school hour, and were partly of the nature of a 
church service. The Sunday-school orchestra gave an 
“overture” and a “ selection; ” there were songs by the 
congregation as well as by the school, exercises by the 
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primary department, and a short Easter sermon by 
the pastor, the Rev. C. T. Morgan. 

An “old puzzle of his boyhood days” has suggested 
to Mr. Robins Fieming—of the South Congregational 
Sunday-school, New Britain, Connecticut—a dissected 
cross for Easter. As in the cut, there are to be two 
pieces like A, und four like B. The six em put to- 
gether form C. 
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“The size of the pieces,” he. says, “may easily be 
varied by remembering the correct proportions of the 
Roman cross: the arm is two-thirds the length of the 
upright ; the point of intersection is at the center of 
the arm, and one-third the length of the upright from 
the top.” 

If the cross is to be large,—three or four feet high, — 
the sheets of cardboard may be used with least waste by 
cutting out the six pieces separately, Patterns for these 
may be obtained by first making the entirecross of news- 
paper or wrapping-paper, and cutting it into the six 
pieces, after drawing the lines indicated in diagram C. 

"If the pieces are to be lettered, the bold murking may 

be done with ordinary black writing-ink and a small 
camel’s-hair brush, being faintly outlined first in lead- 
pencil, For this outlining,—in order that lines may be 
parallel and letters in proportion,—the cross should be 
put together on the table, or tacked on the wall. Dif- 
ferent colored tissue papers, if desired, might be used for 
covering the pieces. 

The following Scripture passages, selected by Mr. 
Fleming, bear on the resurrection, having the general 
thought, “ Life out of Death.” They are to be recited 
or read, one by one, as, the pieces are added in putting 
the cross together on Easter Sunday,—each of six classes, 
perhaps, presenting one piece, and reciting the corre- 
sponding text. 


John 11 : 25.—" Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection, 
and the life: he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live,” 

1 Corinthians 15 : 20.—‘ But now is Christ risen from the 
dead, and become the firstfruits pf them that slept.” 

Mark 16 : 6.—* Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, which was cruci- 
fied : he is risen; he is not here: behold the place where they 
laid him.” 

Luke 24 : 5, 6.—‘ Why seek ye the living among the dead? 
He is not here, but is risen: remember how he spake unto you 
when he was yet in Galilee.” 

1 Thessalonians 4 : 14.—‘‘ For if we believe that Jesus died 
and rose again, even so them also which sleep in Jesus will God 
bring with him,” 

Colossians 3 ; 1.--“ If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those 
things which are above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand 
of God.” 


“ Other uses of this ingenious puzzle come to mind; 
for example,here;are'six Aexts-bearing upon the doctrine 
of the cross itself: (1) John 3:14; (2) Luke 28: 83; 
(3) Matthew 16 ; 24; (4) Philippians 2: 8; (5) Galatians 
6: 14; (6) Hebrews 12: 2.” 

A well-known.and aceomplished writer of verse, Mrs. 
MeVean Adams of Mound City, Kansas, prepared “a 
concert exercise for Easter, which has been used very 
successfully, four children reciting single stanzas, and 
repeating the last stanza in concert.” It, too, brings 
out the Easter cross; but the exercise might be equally 
useful for a Sunday-school missionary concert at any 
time in the year. 


EASTER CONCERT EXERCISE. 
Firat Voice: 
“In fair, Japan a thousand flowers 

Wear lovelier forms and hues than ours; 
But saintly pale and pure as snow 
Our Easter lilies bloom, to show 

How One has risen to realms of light 

Whose love can make our souls as white.” 


Second Voice: 
** In the soft Southern skies afar 
Beams many a strange and glorious star,— 
Planets to Northern heavens unknown; 
But we, more blest, can call our own, 
The radiant Star of Bethlehem, 
Brighter than Orient’s richest gem.” 
Third Voice : 
“ On India’s dusky children shine 
Jewels from many a priceless mine; 
But we can never envy them 
Ruby or diamond diadem ; 
For through God’s love we may behold 
The gates of pearl, the streets of gold.” 


Fourth Voice: 
“ The bulbul sings in Cashmere’s groves, 
Close hid beside the rose he loves ; 
But sweeter music we can hear 
When all around us, ring‘ng clear, 
The sacred chime of Sabbath bells 
Upon the air of freedom swells.” 
All: 
“ Thus flower and star and gem and song 
Unto the Christian faith belong. 
Send forth the Word to other climes 
That never heard our Sabbath chimes. 
“ The banner of the Cross unfurled 
Brings happiness to all the world.” 
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Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1895 


1. April 7.—The Triumphal Entry soe Mark 11 : 1-11 
#. April 14.—The Wicked Musbandmen.......... Mark 12: 1-12 
(Also, Easter Lesson, 1 Cor. 15 : 3-14.) 























3. April 21.—Watchfulmess..............cesessversenserrrersereceeeernceses Matt. 24 : 42-51 
4. April 28.—The Lord’s 8 Mark 14 : 12-26 
5. May 5.—The Agony in Geth Mark 14 : 32-42 
6. May 12.—Jesus before the High-Priest. Mark 14 : 53-64 
7. May 19.—Jesus before Pilate. -Mark 15 : 1-15 
8. May 26.—Jesus on the Cross. Mark 15 : 22-37 
_ 9. June 2.—The Resurrection of Jesus............... sineqeovnneepuasions Mark 16 : 1-8 
10. June 9.—The Walk to EMMau,..............:ccssseesenesoeseneee Luke 24 : 13-32 
11. June 16.—Peter and the Risen Lord John 21 : 4-17 








12. June 23.—The Saviour’s Parting Words................00+:00000« Luke 2 : 44-53 
- 18, June 30.—Review. 


AS 


Outline Inductive Studies 
Prepared by 
The Amtrican Institute of Sacred Literature 
=o 


Study 42.—The Day of Controversy 


e 
I. Review. 


With what expectation did Jesus draw near Jerusalem? 
What thoughts had the multitudes? What the leaders? 
Why wae he feasted in Bethany? What was the significance 
of the triumphal entry? of the second cleansing of the tem- 
ple? 


Il. Tue Brerican MatEerraL.—Matthew 21 : 20 to 23 : 39; 
Mark 11 : 20 to 12: 44; Luke 20:1 to 21:4; John 
12 : 20-50. 

1. The Challenge of Jesus’ Authority (Matt. 21 : 20 to 22: 
14; Mark 11: 20 to 12: 12; Luke 20: 1-19). Note the re- 
turn from Bethany Tuesday morning (Mark 11 : 20, comp. 
Matt. 21 : 17), the comment of the disciples on the withered 
fig-tree, and Jesus’ lesson from it. Note his resumption of 
teaching in the temple, and the general challenge covering 
all his doings since he came to the feast (Mark 11 : 28 and 
parallels). In the answer of Jesus, note his effort to divert 
thought from himself to one ‘not 60 likely now to be the ob- 
ject of prejudice (Matt. 21: 24, 25, and parallels). Consider 
how this appeal to the conscience would show whether or 
not the questioners could receive answer to their challenge. 
Mark the leaders’ response, and the refusal of Jesus to ac- 
cept their challenge. With this effort to throw the question- 
ers back on their own consciences, compare Matthew 12: 11, 
12; Mark 3:4; Luke 6:9; Matthew 12: 38-42; 16: 1-4; 
Luke 13: 15-17; 14: 3-6; 15: 7,10,32; John2:19. Note 
the parabolic comments of Jesus on his opponents. The first 
contrasted their rejection of him with the attitude of the out- 
casts among the people. The second pictured the habitual 
opposition of the Jews to God’s messengers, which naturally 
culminated. in the rejection of the Son. Note that the rejec- 
tion is already counted as final, and has its judgment an- 
nounced. The third presents 2 combination of the ideas of 
the other two,—the kingdom shall not be given to those that 
had the first offer, but to such as they despise, yet these shall 
possess it only by becoming fit for it. On the details of these 
parables, see Broadus’s ‘‘ Matthew,” and Bruce, “ Parabolic 
Teaching” (pp. 438-484). Note the effect of these teachings 
on the leaders (Matt. 21 : 45, 46.) 

2. The Four Questions (Matt. 22 : 15-46; Mark 12: 13-37; 
Luke 20 : 20-44). Note the aim of the Pharisees in their 
question, their association with Herodians (comp. Mark 3 : 

6, and see Edersheim, II, 384), their hypocritical manner. 
Consider the craftiness of their question, the way Jesus 
avoided the: snare, and his profound teaching. Note the 
effect on the questioners. Consider the Sadducean assault. 
Its motive was apparently to silence him by an unanswerable 
question. For the law of levirate marriage, see Deuteronomy 
25: 5,6. Consider the twofold error pointed out by Jesus 
(Matt. 22 : 29-32), and note the effect on the multitudes. 
Note the return of the Pharisees to the encounter, but now 
indirectly (Matt. 22: 34, 35, comp. Mark 12: 34). See how 
Jesus lifted the consideration above petty disputing about 
different commands to the essence of all commands. Note 
the hearty response of the lawyer, and the Master’s remark 
tohim. The questioners all having been silenced, Jesus put 
to them a counter question, which finally disclosed their lack 
of comprehension of Old Testament Messianic teaching, and 
which was thus a rebuke of their hasty rejection of his claims. 
Consider how hopeless henceforth was any reconciliation. 
The end was clearly at hand. 

3. The Woes against the Scribes and Pharisees (Matt. 23 : 1- 
39; Mark 12: 38-40; Luke 20 : 45-47). Consider the open- 
ing remarks addressed to the multitudes and the disciples, 
attributing a certain formal authority to the scribes, but mer- 
cilessly unveiling their hypocrisy and the selfishness of their 
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lives. In Matthew 23 : 8-12, note the consciousness that the 
disciples were to become teachers, Study the direct denun- 
ciation of the Pharisees (Matt. 23: 13-39). Consider each 
count in the indictment,—their hostility to the kingdom of 
heaven (13, 15) blindness to essential truth (16-22), super- 
ficiality in religious observance (23, 24), regard for appear- 
ance rather than reality (25-28), sanctimonious reverence for 
dead prophets, while showing the same hardness of heart as 
led their fathers to kill the prophets (29-32). Consider the 
fearful denunciation in verse 33, as uttered by him who said 
“Come unto me.” Consider the look into the future (34-36) 
with its terrible prospect for that generation. Consider in 
contrast with verse 33 the tender lament over Jerusalem 
(37-39). Doubtless the secret of the fiercentess of verse 33 
was the thought which had expression in verse 13, and which 
explained the “ ye would not” of verse 37. Note that much 
of this material finds place earlier in Luke (11 : 37-54; 138: 
34, 35). Both the denunciations and the lament may have 
been twice spoken in much the same form. 

4. The Final Departure from the Temple (Mark 12 : 41-44 ; 
Luke 21: 1-4; John 12: 20-50). In the comment on the 
widow’s gift, note the fineness of the Master’s appreciation, 
and consider how his heart must have found comfort in this 
act of genuine religion. Note that the visit of the Greeks 
emphasized for Jesus the nearness of his “hour.” The 
Greeks were Gentile proselytes (v. 20), and their interest sug- 
gested the future spread of the gospel. Consider the agitation 
of soul their coming caused Jesus (v. 27), his shrinking from 
death, yet full submission to the Father, his restored calm, 
and his teaching concerning the result that should follow 
from his “lifting up.” Mark the strength and courage of 
this shrinking Soul as he went his way to death for men. 
John 12 : 37-43 gives a comment of the evangelist on the re- 
jection of Jesus, ard verses 44-50, a summary of Jesus’ teach- 
ings, spoken apparently at different times. 
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Aids to Specific Study 


Lesson 2, April 14, 18905 
The Wicked Husbandmen 
GoLpen Text: They will reverence my son.—Mark 12: 6, 


Lesson Text 


(Mark 12: 1-12. Memory verses: 7-9.) 
Observe connection with verses 13-40 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


1 And he began to speak unto 1 And he began to speak unto 
them by parables. A certain man them in parables. A man 
planted a vineyard, and set a planted a vineyard, and set a 
hedge about i, and digged a place hedge about it, and digged a 
Jor the winefat, and built a tower, pit for the winepress, and built 
and let it out to husbandmen, a tower, and let it out to hus- 
and went into a far country. bandmen, and went into 

2 And at the season he sent to another country. And at the 
the husbandmen a servant, that season he sent to the husband- 
he might receive from the hus- men a! servant, that he might 
bandmen of the fruit of the vine- receive from the husbandmen 
yard. of the fruits of the vineyard. 

3 And they caught Aim, and And they took him, and beat 
beat him, and sent him away him, and sent him away 
empty. empty. And again he sent 

4 And again he sent unto them unto them another !servant; 
another servant; and at him and bim they wounded in the 
they cast stones, and wounded head,and handled shamefully. 
him in the head, and sent him 5 And hesent another; and him 
away shamefully handled. they killed : and many others; 

5 And again he sent another ; beating some, and killing 
and him they killed,and many 6some. He had yet one, a be- 
others ; beating some, and killing loved son: he sent him last 
some. unto them, saying, They will 

6 Having yet thereforeoneson, 7 reverence my son. But those 
his well beloved, he sent him husbandmen said among 
also last unto them, saying, They themselves, This is the heir; 
will reverence my son. come, let us kill him, and the 

7 But those husbandmen said 8 inheritance shall be ours. And 
among themselves, This is the they took him, and killed him, 
heir ; come, let us kill him, and and cast him forth out of the 
the inheritance shall be ours. 9 vineyard. What therefore will 

8 And they took him, and killed the lord of the vineyard do? 
him, and cast him out of the vine- he will come and destroy the 
yard. husbandmen, and will give 

9 What shall therefore the lord the vineyard unto others. 
of the vineyard do? hewillcome 10 Haye ye not read even this 


to 


i) 


~ 


and destroy the husbandmen, scripture ; 
and‘will give the vineyard unto The stone which the builders 
others. rejected, 

10 And have ye not read this Thesame was made the head 


Scripture ; The stone which the 
builders rejected is become the 
head of the corner : : 

11 This was the Lord’s doing, 
and it is marvellous in our eyes? 

12 And they sought to lay hold 
on him, but feared the people; 
for they knew that he had spoken 
the parable against them: and 
they left him, and went their 
way. 


of the corner : 

This was from the Lord, 

And it is marvellous in our 
eyes? 

12 And they sought to lay hold 
on him; and they feared the 
multitude ; for they perceived 
that he spake the parable 
against them: and they left 
him, and went away. 
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Lesson Plan 


Topic OF THE QUARTER : The Glorious Son of God. 
GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.—John 1 : 14. 
2. 
The Son Receiving Cruel Abuse. 


1. Reasonable Demands, vs. 1, 2. 
2. Cruel Rejection, vs. 3-8. 
3. Righteous Penalty, vs. 9-12. 


e.. 


Lesson Topic : 


OUTLINE : 


Darty Home READINGS : 


M.—Mark 12: 1-12. The wicked husbandmen. 
T.—Isa. §: 1-7. The unfruitful vineyard. 
W.—Jer. 26: 1-11. The servants unheeded, 
T.—Luke 23: 13+25. The Son rejected. 
F.—Acts 3: 12-18. The Son slain. 
S.—Acts 7 : 51-60. Persecution ’f the prophets. 
S.—1 Cor. 1g: 1-14. Resurrection of Christ. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) r 


RCA 


Lesson Analysis 


I, REASONABLE DEMANDS, 


1. By the Rightful Claimant : 
A man planted a vineyard (1). 


Thou broughtest a vine out of Egypt (Psa. 80 : 8). 
My wellbeloved — a vineyard in a very fruitful hill (Isa. 6 : 1). 
There was a man... which planted a vineyard (Matt 21 : 3: 3). 


2. Upon a Complete Equipment : 


A hedge, ...@ pit for the winepress, . . . a tower (1). 


He made a trench about it, and gathered out the stones (Isa. 5 
What could have been done more t my vineyard? (Isa. 5 ; 4.) 
A nobie vine, wholly a right seed (Jer, 2 : 21). 


: 2). 


3- In Accord with Equity : 
Let it out to husbandmen (1). 


I should have received back mine, own with interest (Matt. 25: 
Cut it down; why doth it also cumber the ground ? (Luke 1% : 
I chose you. .. that ye should go and bear fruit (John 15 : 16). 


). 


27 
7.) 


4. By an Accredited Representative : 
He sent to the husbandmen a servant (2). 


Whom shall I send, and who will go for us? (Isa. 6 : 8). 
He sent his servants to the husbandmen (Matt. 21 : 34). 
He that receiveth whomsoever I send receiveth me (John 13 : 20). 


5- Por a Reasonable Return : 


That he might receive . . . of the frwits of the a (2). 


Be looked that it should neta forth grapes (Isa. 5 
hese three years I come seeking fruit on this fig Aas ne 13 : 7). 
The husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit (Jas. 5 : 7). 


II, CRUEL REJECTION, 


1. Returns Refused : 


They ... sent him away empty (3). 


He... found eee | thereon, but leaves oy (Matt. 21 : 19). 
Seeking fruit, ... and find none (Luke 18 
The husbandmen beat him, and sent him on ay empty (Luke 20: 10). 


2. Servants Abused : 


Wounded, .. . handled shamefully ; . . . killed (4, 5). 


Beat one, and killed another, and stoned another (Matt. 21 : 35). 
Ww py _killeth the prophets, and stoneth them that are sent (Matt. 


Him’ B / they beat, and handled him shamefully (Luke 20 : 11). 
3- Son Killed : “ 


They took him, and killed him, and cast him forth (8). 


igs us kill him, and take his inheritance (Matt. 21 : 38). 
+... ye... did crucify and slay (Acts 2 : 23). 
Sem, whom ye slew, hanging him on a tree (Acts 5 : 30). 


III, RIGHTEOUS PENALTY. 


1. The Rebels Destroyed : 
He will come and destroy the husbandmen (9). 
He will miserably destroy those miserable men (Matt. 21 : 41). 


Cast bim out into the outer darkness (Matt. 22 : 13). 
How shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation? (Heb. 2: 3.) 


2. Their Opportunity Recalled : 


He... will givé the vineyard unto others (9). 
a “at will let out the vineyard unto other husbandmen (Matt. 
2 ). 
Take ye awa therefore the talent from him (Matt. 25 : 28). 
From henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles (Acts 18 : 6). 


—Z... 


Verse 1.—‘“‘A man planted a vineyard.” (1) The owner’s care; (2) 
The owner's expectation ; (3) The owner’s disappointment; (4) The 
owner's indignation. 

Verse 3.—‘‘They took him, and beat him, and sent him away 
empty.” (1) The rebellious tenantry ; (2) The abused messenger ; (3) 
The maltreated owner; (4) The deserved doom. 

Verse 6.—‘‘They will reverence my son.”’ (1) The father’s expec- 
tation ; (2) The son’s errand ; (3) The husbandmen’s cruelty. 

Verse 7.—‘‘Let us kill him, and the inheritance shall be ours.” 
(1) Insubordination ; (2) Conspiracy ; (3) Covetousness; (4) Cruelty. 

Verse 9.—‘‘ He will come and destroy the husbandmen.”’ (1) The 
coming Lord ; (2) The doomed conspirators; (3) The terrific fate. 

Verse 12 —‘‘He spake the parable against them.” (1) The con- 
vincing parable ; (2) The convicting application, 


KY 
Lesson Bible Reading 


The Son's Rejection 


Foretold by prophecy (Isa. 53 : 3). 

Foretold by himself (Mark 8 : 31; Luke 9 : 22). 
Illustrated by symbol (Matt. 21 : 42; Mark 12 : 6-8). 
Confirmed before Pilate (John 18 : 39, 40). 

Ratified at the cross (Luke 23 : 35-37). 


* Perpetuated in his nation (John 1:11 ; Acts 18 : 46). 





























































































































































































Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—The morning after the public 
entry, our Lord, with his disciples, returned from Bethany 

to Jerusalem, and on the way he pronounced a curse upon a 
barren fig-tree. Entering the temple, he drove out the 
traders (the second cleansing), healed the blind and the 
Jame, the children shouting “‘ Hosanna to the son of David.” 
The rulers objected to the hosannas, and were fittingly an- 
swered by our Lord, After another night in Bethany, on 
Tuesday morning, as they returned to Jerusalem, the fig-tree 
was found withered away from the roots. Again entering 
the temple, our Lérd is met with opposition, renewed in 
various forms during the day. The rulers first challenge 
our Lord’s authority; this yas met by a counter qnestion about 
the baptism of John, which they dared not answer. Three 
parables followed: The Two Sons (Matthew), the Wicked 
Husbandmen (Matthew, Mark; and Lake), the Marriage of 
the King’s Son (Matthew). Three other questions were 
raised, and then our Lord asks one respecting the Messiah, 
which the rulers could not.answer. 

PLace.—The temple in Jerusalem, probably in one of the 
large porches’ (comp. Mark 11 : 27). 

Time:—Tuesday, April 4; A.U.C. 783; that is, A. D. 30, 
in the thirty-fourth year of our Lord’s life on earth, 

Persons.-Our Lord ; the people in the temple, including 
representatives‘of the sanhedrin, ‘The disciples were proba- 
bly present, but are not mentioned until the discourse against 
the Pharisees:(Matt, 23 : 1). 

PaRALLeDPassaces.—Mfithew 21 : 33-46 ; Luke 20: 9-19. 


Jeo 
Critical Notes 


Verse 1.—And he began to speak unto them in parables: 
Matthew records three, forming a series, all of them directed 
against the rulers. Mark and Luke narrate but qne. It was 
addressed to the rulers, since “them” refers to the persons 
spoken of in Mark 11 ; 27-38. The people were present 
(Luke 20: 9).—A man planted a vineyard: The Old Testa- 
ment figure of the people of Israel (Isa. 5: 1-7; 3:14). The 
aptness of the figure appears from the value of such a planta- 
tion, and the constant care and labor it requires.—Set a hedge 
about it: So Matthew. This points to God’s separating his 
ancient people from the heathen (comp. Eph. 2:14), as an 
evidence of his special care and ownership.—A pit for the 
winepress: The grapes were trodden out in the wine-press, 
for which a pit was digged, that the juice might flow below, 
where it could be kept cool. This detail seems to have been 
added merely to complete the description of a well-appointed 
vineyard.— Built a tower: For the watchman who guarded 
the vintage; quite usual in large Oriental vineyards. In 
general this represents the provision made by God for the 
protection of his people.— Let it owt to husbandmen: Verse 2 
suggests that they were to have a share of the fruits, The 
laborers in God’s vineyard have a reward “of grace.” The 
husbandmen represent the rulers, and perhaps the unbeliev- 
ing Jews as individuals, The vineyard is the chosen nation. 
— Went into another country: Not “a far country.” God does 
not leave his people, but the absence points to the period al- 
lowed for human development, hence Luke adds “for a long 
time.” 

Verse 2.—At the season: When the grapes were ripe, but 
probably no definite time in Old Testamept history is re- 
ferred to.—He sent a servant: The servants in the parable 
represent the old prophets, who did more than predict; they 
spoke for God, and demanded the fruits of righteousness.— Of 
the fruiis: The plural occurs here, according to the best authori- 
ties. In Matthew, “the fruits of it,” or “his fruits.” This 
suggests the idea of sharing in the products. 

Verse 3.—And they took him, and beat him: The accounts 
vary greatly in describing the sbuse of the servants, so that 
no special interpretation can be given to the single acts. The 
general reference is to the persecution of the prophets re- 
corded in the Old Testament, and repeatedly alluded to in 
the New.—Sent him away empty: This is the final act of dis- 
obedience. 

Verse 4.—Another servant: The repeated sending is men- 
tioned in all three accounts, but, while Luke speaks of three 
servants sent singly, Matthew tells of two parties, the second 
larger than the first. The general lesson is that God was 
longsuffering in making repeated efforts.—Him they wounded 
in the head: This suggests stoning at a distance, without 
allowing the servant to enter the vineyard. (The correct 
text gives a word that means to wound in the head; the 
Authorized Version thus renders a word which does not have 
this meaning.) 

Verse 5.—Him they killed: The climax.—Many others: 
Peculiar to Mark. The entire verse presents the charac- 
teristic style of this evangelist. 

Verse 6.—He had yet one, a beloved son: This reproduces 
the graphic and pathetic form of the original. Ali three 


é 


> 
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accounts, however, show that this Jast messenger held a 
unique relation to the owner of the vineyard. This is an ex- 
plicit witness of Jesus to his own Person.— He sent him last 
dnto them: “ Last” is peeuliarto Mark. ‘This was'the crown- 
ing act of mercy, and to reject the Son.was the culmination 
of guilt. The “Son” is here set forth, not.as Redeemer, but 
as a prophet asking the fruits of righteousness. This part of 
the parable is therefore an answer of the question as to 
“authority” (Mark 11: 28).—They will reverence my son: 
Luke’s account is still more graphic, representing the owner 
as asking “ What shall I dp?” Such details are applicable 
to God only as implying his great desire to bless. 

Verse 7,— This is the heir: Compare Hebrews 1 : 1, 2.—The 
inheritance shall be ours: An utterance of extreme folly 
as well as wickedness, since the owner lived to protect his 
own rights. The parable now bécomes predictive. It im- 
plies that the rulers would kill Jesus; that they had deter- 
mined to do this knowing his authority, which they had 
challenged. 

Verse 8.— Took him, and killed him, and cast him forth out of 
the vineyard: Matthew and Luke put the last detail first; 
hence it is difficult to assign a specific meaning to the casting 
forth. It may refer either to excommunication before death, 
or to crucifixion outside Jerusalem. Jesus recognizes the 
fixed purpose of ‘the rulers to kill him, yet the parable is a 
warning of love. 

Verse 9.— What therefore will the lord of the vineyard dof 
This question, according to Matthew, was answered by those 
present, probably including some of the rulers.— He will come 
and destroy: Matthew gives this answer, “ He will miserably 
destroy those miserable men, and will let out the vineyard 
unto other husbandmen, which shal) render him the fruits in 
their seasons,” Luke agrees with Mark, but adds, “And 
when they heard it, they said, God forbid.” Clearly then all 
present understood the parable as referring to the Jewish 
people and the rulers,—Give the vineyard unto others: The 
transfer of the privileges of the Jews to the Gentiles.is im- 
plied here, and expressed in Matthew 21:43. The coming 
of the lord of the vineyard has been interpreted as referring 
to the destruétion of Jerusalem. 

Verse 10.—Have ye not read even this scripture: “ Even” is 
properly inserted in the Revised Version. Its pertinence 
appears from the fact that the citation is from a psalm be- 
longing to the passover hymn (Psa. 115-118).—The stone 
which the. builders rejected: From. Psalm 118: 22. The figure 
is simple enough, -That it. points to the Messiah is clear. 
Compare Isaialy 28: 16, which is joined with it by Peter 
(1 Peti,2.: 6,7). Here the Jewish rulers represent the 
builders.— The head of the corner: Though rejected, the Mes- 
siah would take his place as the corner stone of the spiritual 
temple. An allusion to the union of Jews and Gentiles in 
Christ is possible, but not certain. 

Verse 11.— This was from the Lord: Grammatically, “ this” 
agrees with “head of the corner,” but,in Hebrew it might 
refer to this exaltation, and allow the rendering “This is the 
Lord’s doing.” Both ‘Matthew and Luke add the warning, 
“ Every one that falleth on that stone shall be broken to 
pieces; but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will scatter him as 
dust.” 

Verse 12.—They sought to lay hands on him: Here a con- 
tinued effort is implied. Luke tells that they would have 
done so at once, but feared the people, while Matthew adds 
as a reason that the multitudes “took him for a prophet.”— 
He spake the parable against them: The meaning was not dif- 
ficult to apprehend; the illustration was scriptural, and in 
accordance with Jewish modesof thought. Hence they were 
convicted in the presence of the people; the authority of 
Jesus was proved by their own consciences, which made them 
cowards also.— They left him, and went away: But the attack 
was renewed in other forms. Compare the remainder of the 
chapter. 

Western Theological Seminary. 


ASA 
The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


T IS striking to notice the fulness with which the events 
of the last week of our Lord's life are recorded. We see 
him at every step, and hear much of his discourse, day by 
day. On the Tuesday before he suffered, for example, we 
have all ‘that is contained in Matthew 21: 23 to 25: 46; 
Mark 11: 27 to 13:87; Luke 20:1 to 21:36, and John 
12: 2050. It looks as if those round the Master begun to 
realize better his inexpressible glory when they felt he was 
near leaving them, for “ blessings brighten as they take their 
flight;” and it shows, moreover, that the sense of the super- 
lative interest of these closing hours had dwelt permanently 
in their minds, for the Gospels were not written till-long 
after he had passed into the heavens. The setting sun, set- 
ting to rise over other landscapes, filled the heavens with 
splendor as it sank beneath the horizon. 
He had gone straight. te the temple porches, where rabbis 
were accustomed tosit with their disciples, in pleasant weather 
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like that of the passover month, discussing some legal frivolity 
in the open air,—so much nicer than the closeness of their 
bare stone rooms on the west side of the sacred grounds, used 
by them in the winter. A crowd of feast visitors and others 
presently gathered round him, and to thesé’ he forthwith 
began “ preaching the gospel” and “teaching,” while still, 
apparently, walking to and fro (Matt. 21 : 23; Mark 11 : 27; 
Luke 20 : 1). ; 

The public entry to the city on the Sunday before had 
more than ever exasperated the so-called heads of the re- 
ligious world against him; and his coming into the very tew- 
ple grounds with his new doctrine, after having a second 
time affronted the conventional morality of the priestly 
authorities by driving out from the stands allotted to them 
at heavy rents the money-changers and dove-sellers, and for- 
bidding the town hamals, or porters, to make a short cut 
with their loads across the sacred limits, was more than they 
could bear. The entry-on the Sunday had been bad enough, 
but the cleansing of the temple—as he called it—the next 
day was taking their authority into his own hands, and put- 
ting them—priests, elders, and rabbis—on one side. 

He had scarcely appeared on this Tuesday morning, there- 
fore, before a crowd of dignitaries—the head priests of the 
different “ courses,” the elders, and the rabbis—came out to 
him, and asked by what authority he acted as he did. But 
they gained little by their question; for he put them to angry 
silence by asking, in his turn, “whether John’s baptism was 
from heaven or of men.” Not content with this, moreover, 
the proceeded to stultify them by telling of two sons, one of 
whom, when asked by his father to go and_ work in his vine- 
yard, at once consented, but never went, while the other, who 
at first refused, afterwards repented, and went. “ Which of 
these,” he~ asked, “obeyed ‘his father?” “The one who 
went!” was the inevitable reply. “You are right,” retorted 
Jesus. “The publicans and harlots go into the kingdom of 
God—which you daily expect here in Jerusalem—before 
you; for you did not believe John, the messenger of God, but 
these outcasts did.” 

Then, becoming more and more indignant at these make- 
believe religionists; he asked them to hear another parable. 
“A man planted a vineyard,” said he, “and set a hedge of 
prickly pear round it, and dug out, in the rock, a cistern for 
a wine-press, and built a tower for the watchman, and, having 
let theewhole to a body of husbandmen, went off to a distance. 
He was to have so much of the yield of the vines, and there- 
fore, when the right time eante, he sent a slave to receive his 
moiety. But, instead ‘of handing'over to him, his master's 
proportion; they beat him, and drove him off empty-handed. 

Thinking the slave might have been to blame in some 
way, the owner ‘then sent a second; but they treated him 

. worse than they had used the -first, cutting his head open 
with their violence, and handling him shamefully. With 
strange patience, however, the owner sent a third; and when 
he was actually killed, he continued to send many others, 
hoping against hope that the wretches would be ashamed, and 
act rightly. But it was no use, for all were ill-treated, and 
some even murdered, while the owner’s dues were still inso- 
lently held back. 

He had, however, an only son, very dear to him, and he 
resolved, before taking extreme measures against them, to 
send him to them, in the thought that, as-his son, they would 
show him respect, and listen to reason. Instead of that, they 
madly resolved to kill him, thinking that, as he was the heir, 
they might manage to get the vineyard to themselves, were 
he out of the way. So-they took him, and foully slew him, 
and then threw his corpse out on the road, without. affecting 
to bury it,—the most terrible outrage on the dead, and also 
on the feelings of his father, that could be conceived. “-What 
will the lord of the vineyard do with these wicked people?” 
asked Christ, and then himself answered, “ He will.come and 
destroy the husbandmen, and give the vineyard to others.” 

He was speaking to chief priests, elders, and scribes, who 
knew every verse of the Old Testament, and fortified his 
reply by a text from their sacred books (Psa. 118 : 22), which 
declared that the stone which the builders refused was mude 
the head of the corner,—that which binds together and is the 
foundation of the whole building,—and this by God himself. 
The meaning of the parable and the quotation lay on the sur- 
face to his turbaned and haughty audience. The vineyard 
was the theocracy, the husbandmén were the Jewish race, 
the servants were the prophets, and the dearly beloved son 
was the Messiah, Son of God. They would slay the Messi#h 
in killing him, and then the theocracy would be entrusted to 
the heathen whom they abhorred, while they themselves, 25 
a nation, would be visited with the destroying wrath of his 
Father. 

Nothing could be more infuriating than such a charge "4 
such a prediction. To be denounced as like the wicked bus 
bandmen, and to say that if they put the speaker to death 
they would kill God’s Son, the Messiah, and that the nation 
would be swept away for doing so, and the kingdom of God 
given to the uncircumcised, roused them to madness; but tlie’ 
dared not, for the moment, touch the audacious Galilean, {or 
fear of the people. Two days later they had their revenge 
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Dishonest Tenants 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE ecclesiastical rulers bad just been questioning Jesus as 

to the authority by which he acted. His answer, a 
counter-question as to John’s authority, was not an evasion 
If they decided whence John came, they would not be at any 
loss as to whence Jesus came. If they steeled themselves 
against acknowledging the former, they would not be receptive 
of Christ’s message. That keen-edged retort plainly indi- 
cates Christ’s conviction of the rulers’ insincerity, and in 
this parable he charges home on these solemn hypocrites 
their share in the hereditary rejection of messengers whose 
authority was unquestionable. Much they cared for even 
divine authority, as they and their predecessors had shown 
‘through centuries! The veil of parable is transparent here. 
Jesus increased in severity and bold attack as the end drew 

- near. 

1. The parable begins with a tender description of the 
preparation and allotment of the vineyard. The picture is 
based upon Isaiah’s lovely apologue (Isa. 5: 1) which was, 
no doubt, familiar to the learned officials. But there is a 
slight difference in the application of the metaphor which in 
Isaiah means the nation, and in the parable is rather the 
theocracy as an institution, or, as we may put it roughly, the 
aggregate of divine revelations and appointments which con- 
stituted the religions prerogatives of Israel. 

Our Lord follows the original passage in the description of 
the preparation of the vineyard, but it would probably be 
going too far to press special meanings on the wall, the wine- 
press, and the watchman’s tower. The fence was to keep off 
marauders, whether passers-by or “ the boar out of the wood” 
(Psa. 80 : 12, 18); the wine-press, for which Mark uses the 
word which means rather the vat into which the juice from 
the press proper flowed, was to extract and collect the precious 
liquid; the tower was for the watchman. 

A vineyard with all these fittings was ready for profitable 
occupation. Thus abundantly had God furnisbed Israel with 
all that was needed for fruitful, happy service. What wastrue 
of the ancient church is still more true of us who have re- 
ceived every requisite for holy living. Isaiah’s solemn 
appeal has a still sharper edge for Christians, “ Judge, I pray 
you, betwixt me and my vineyard. What could have been 
done more to my vineyard, that I have not done in it?” 

The letting of the vineyard to husbandmen means the com- 
nmiittal to Israel and its ruler of thése divine institutions, and 
the holding them responsible for their fruitfulness. It may 
be a question whether the tenants are to be understood 
only the official persons, or whether, while these are ween 2 
addressed, they represent the whole people. The usual in- 
terpretation! limits the meaning to the rulers, but, if so, it is 
difficult to carry out the application, as the vineyard would 
then have to be regarded as being the nation, which confuses 
all, The language of Matthew (which threatens the taking 
of the vineyard and giving it to another nation) obliges us to 
regard the nation as included in the husbandmen, though 
primarily the expression is addressed to the rulers. 

But more important is if to note the strong expressions for 
man’s quasi-independence and responsibility. The Jew was 
invested with full possession of the vineyard. We all, inlike 
manner, have entrusted to us, to do as we will with, the various 
gifts and powers of Christ’s gospel. God, as it were, draws 
somewhat apart from man, that he may have free play for his 
choice, and bear the burden of responsibility. The divine 
action was conspicuous in founding the polity of Judaism, and 
then came long years in which there were no miracles, but all 
things continued as they were. He was as near as before, but 
he seemed far off. Thus Jesus has, in like manner, gone into 
a far country to receive a kingdom and to return; and we, the 
tenants of a richer vineyard than Israel’s, have to administer 
what he has entrusted to us, and bring near by faith him who 
is to sense far off. 

2. The next scenes paint the conduct of the dishonest vine- 
dressers. We mark the stern, dark picture drawn of the 
continued and brutal violence, as well as the flagrant unfaith- 
fulness of the tenants. Matthew’s version gives emphasis to 
the increasing harshness of treatment of the owner's messen- 
gers, as does Mark’s. First comes beating, then wounding, 
then murder, The interpretation is self-evident. The “ser- 
vants” are the prophets, mostly men inferior in rank to the 
hierarchy, shepherds, fig-gatherers, and the like. They came 
to rouse Israel to a sense of the purpose for which they had 
received their distinguishing prerogatives, and their reward 
had been contempt and maltreatment. They “had trial of 
mockings and scourgings, of bonds and imprisonment : they 
Were stoned, they were sawn asunder, they were slain with 
the sword.” 

The indictment is the same as that by which Stephen 
Wrought the sanhedrin into a paroxysm of fury. To make it 
as Jesus did, in the very temple courts, and with the already 
hostile priests glaring at him while he spoke, was a deliberate 
assault on them and their predecessors, whose true successors 
they showed themselves to be. They had ju-t been solemnly 
Questioning him as to his authoricxy. He answers by thus 
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passing in review the uniform treatment meted by them and 
their like to those who came with God’s manifest authority. 

If a mere man had spoken this parable, we might admire 
the magnificent audacity of such an accusation. But the 
speaker is more than man, and we have to recognize the 
judicial calmness and severity of his tone. Israel’s history, 
as it shaped itself before his pure eyes and perfect judg- 
ment, was one long series of divine favors and of human 
ingratitude, of ample preparations for righteous living and 
of no result, of messengers sent and of their contumelious re- 

jection. We wonder at the sad monotony of such requital. 
Are we doing otherwise? 

8. Then comes the last effort of the owner, the last arrow 
in the quiver of almighty Love. Two things are to be pon- 
dered in this part of the parable; first, that wonderful glimp-e 
into the depths of God’s heart, in the hope expressed by the 
owner of the vineyard, brings out very clearly Christ's claim, 
made there before all these hostile, keen critics, to stand in 
an altogether singular relation to God. He asserts his son- 
ship as separating him from the class of prophets who are 
servants only, and as constituting a relationship with the 
Father prior to his coming to earth. His sonship is no mere 
synonym for his Méssiahship, but was a fact long before 
Bethlehem ; and its assertion lifts for us a corner of the veil 
of cloud and darkness round the throne of God. Not less 
siriking is the expression of a frustrated hope in “ they will 
reverence my Son.” Men can thwart God’s purpose. His 
divine charity “hopeth all things.” The mystery thus sharply 
put here is but.that which is presented everywhere in the 
co-existence of God’s purposes and man’s freedom. 

The other noteworthy point is the corresponding casting of 
the vine-dressers’ thoughts into words. Both representa- 
tions are due to the graphic character of parable; both crys- 
tallize into speech motives which were not actually spoken. 
It is unnecessary to suppose that even the rulers of Israel had 
gone the awful length of clear recognition of Christ’s Mes- 
siahship, and of looking each other in the face and whisper- 
ing such a fiendish resolve. Jesus is here dragging to light 
unconscious motives. The masses did wish to have their 
national privileges and to avoid their national duties. The 
rulers did wish to have their sway over minds and con- 
sciences undisturbed. They did resent Jesus’ interference, 
chiefly because they instinctively felt that it threatened their 
position, They wanted to get him out of the way, that they 
might lord it at will, They could have known that he was 
the Son, and they suppressed dawning suspicions that he was. 
Alas! they have descendants still in many of us who put 
away his claims, even while we secretly recognize them, in 
order that we may do as we like without his meddling with us! 

The rulers’ calculation was a blunder. As Augustine says, 
“They slew him that.they might possess, and, because they 
slew, they lost.” So is it always. Whoever tries to secure 
any desired end by putting away his responsibility to render 
God the fruit of his thankful service, loses the thing he would 
fain clutch at for his own. All sin is mistake. 

The parable passes from thinly veiled history to equally 
transparent prediction. How sadly and how unshrinkingly 
does the meek yet mighty victim disclose to the conspirators 
his perfect knowledge of the murder which they were even 
now hatching in their minds! He knows all, and will not lift 
a finger to prevent it. Mark puts the “killing” before the 
“ casting out of the vineyard,” while Matthew and Luke in- 
vert the order of the two things. The slaughtered corpse 
was, as a further indignity, thrown over the wall, by which 
is symbolically expressed his exclusion from Israel, and the 
vine-dressers’ delusion that they now had secured undisturbed 
possession. 

4. The last point is the authoritative sentence on the evil- 
doers. Mark’s condensed account makes Christ himself 
answer his own question. Probably we are to suppose that, 
with hypocritical readiness, some of the rulers replied, as the 
other evangelists represent, and that Jesus then solemnly 
takes up their words. If anything could have enraged the 
rulers more than the parable itself, the distinct declaration 
of the transference of Israel’s prerogatives to more worthy 
tenants would do so. The words are heavy withdoom. They 
carry a lesson for us. Stewardship implies responsibility, 
and faithlessness, sooner or later, involves deprivation. The 
only way to keep God’s gifts is to use them for his glory. 
“The grace of God,” says Luther somewhere, “is like a 
flying summer shower.” Where are Ephesus and the other 
apocalyptic churches? Let us take heed lest, if God spared 
not the natural branches, he also spare not us. 

Jesus leaves the hearers with the old psalm ringing in their 
ears, which proclaimed that the stone which the builders re- 
jected becomes the head stone of the corner. Other words of 
the same psalm had been chanted by the crowd in the pro- 
cession on entering the city. Their fervor was cooling, but 
the prophecy would still be fulfilled. The builders are the 
same as the vine-dressers; their rejection of the stone is 
parallel with slaying the Son. 

But though Jesus foretells his death, he also foretells his 
triumph after death. How could he have spoken, almost in 
one breath, the prophecy of his being slain and cast out of the 
vineyard, and that of his being exalied to be the very apex 
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and shining summit of the true temple, unless he had been 
conscious that his death was indeed not the end, but the 
center, of his work, and his elevation to universal and un- 
changing dominion? te 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Illustrative Applications 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


MAN planted a vineyard, . . . and let it out to husbandmen 
(v. 1). It is one thing to own a property, it is another 
thing to be in possession of it, A man may live in a large 
house without owning it, or he may occupy and improve an 
extensive farm while it belongs to another. And a man who 
owns a hundred houses or a hundred farms may not occupy 
one of them; but this does not affect the fact of his owner- 
ship. The tenants are only tenants; their possession does 
not give them ownership. How apt men are to forget this as 
to their worldly possessions! God owns all that we possess. 
We have no right to act as though we were owners instead of 
tenants. 

At the season he sent . . . a servant, that he might receive . . . of 
the fruits of the vineyard. And they .. . beat him, and sent him 
away emply (vs. 2,3). A duly authorized collector of rents 
and taxes is not always sure of decent treatment from tenants 
and citizens. This is found to be true by representatives of 
landlords and of the government when they call for what 
they have a right to demand; and God’s representatives are 
liable to meet no better reception. When God’s poor call on 
us for help, and when God's collecting agents ask, from the 
pulpit or in our offices, for God’s share of rent or income now 
due, we are so apt to think that they are interrupting our 
work or our ease that we lose patience with them, or quietly 
send them away empty-handed, as if we had a right to deny 
God what belongs to him. To reject one who is not author- 
ized to call on us in God’s name, is one thing; but to refuse 
to give God his dues, or to act as though we owned our own 
possessions, is to act the part of a wicked—a very wicked— 
husbandman. 

He had . .. a beloved son: he sent him... . They took him, and 
killed him (vs. 6,8). Men are either honest or dishonest, 
loyal or disloyal. They are loving subjects of God and of 
government, or they are haters of both. They may not al- 
ways be fully consciéus of their spirit and attitude, but when 
the test comes they disclose,their inner selves, God’s tenants 
may be quiet enough so long as they are left to enjoy them- 
selves in their own way ; but when God sends his Son to them 
with authority, they rise up against that Son with the pur- 
pose of keeping possession of what God has entrusted them 
with. The average self-seeker is set on doing as he pleases, 
and, rather than submit himself to God, he would have God 
destroyed. It was this spirit that showed itself in the rejec- 
tion of Jesus. It is this spirit that actuates every one who is 
not willing to submit himself unreservedly to God’s sway. 

They perceived that he spake the parable against them (¥. 12), 
That was better than to be blind to the fact. It is well to see 
the bearing of God’s truth, even though it hits us hard. 
This parable of Jesus was spoken against every one who is 
unwilling to recognize God as the owner of all that man is 
or has, and who hesitates to give God his dues when called 
for by God’s representatives. Can we say that this parable 
has no lesson for as? Would God say so? 

Philadelphia. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


LWAYS make the lesson-text clear to the class, In 
this case ket them see the application to the men of 
our Lord’s own time. This will not be difficult, as the schol- 
ars already know what advantages the Jews had enjoyed for 
centuries, and how they had abused them. No nation on 
earth ever had so much light as they; and yet no nation had 
ever sunk to worse depths of idolatry than they at times had 
done. At the time in which the lesson falls, they had the 
life and teaching of the Son of God; and yet the leaders shut 
their eyes to all that he did and said, and planned his death, 
simply because he would not fall in with their ambitious 
schemes. Having made all this clear to the class, go on to 
show them the fundamental principles that are set forth in 
the parable. 
God had bestowed much labor on his vineyard, and he had 
a right to ask for fruitage. For this he made request again 
and again by the mouth of the prophets, and now at last in 
the person of his Son. But as often as he had asked for it 
they had refused to give that which was his right. The fatal 
result in past years had taught the nation no lesson of wisdom. 
Again, as in the times of the prophets, they declined to give 
God his right, though they might have known that the result 
would be disastrous. Even at this late hour, if they had only 
heeded his warning, as given in the words of this parable, it 
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would not have been too late. He would have accepted 
“eleventh-hoar repentance.” But they hardened their hearts 
aod pushed ahead, and the fatal result came, just as he said 
it would, F 

But this principle holds true along every line of human 
activity and responsibility. There is a very deep sense in 
which we are all put in charge of “vineyards” by our 
heavenly Father. What is my vineyard? Well, to begin 
with, my body isa vineyard which is given to me to care for. 
I am responsible for the way in which I use it. It ought to 
be the means of doing much good in this world. Rightly 
used, it is a splendid gift. But how many there are who 
misuse, and even abuse, their bodies! They weaken them by 
excess, so that they become prematurely old. They paralyze 
them with strong drink till they become mere wrecks of what 
they were. Or else they regard them as only instruments of 
physical pleasure, and get all they can out of them in the line 
of carnal joys. God asks that they present their bodies a 
* living sacrifice” to him, which is their “ reasonableservice,” 
and they refuse to give him this legitimate fruitage of this 
gift of his. 

* The same is true of our intellectual nature. But it is true 
in a higher sense, since the mind is higher than the body. 
Our minds are given to us to so cultivate that they shall be 
instruments fruitful to the last degree in the service of God 
and of our fellow-men. But how few understandthis! They 
use their minds, it may be, for mere getting of gold, with 
which they again pamper their bodies; or else they ruin their 
minds with stores of literature that amount to nothing, and 
help in no way the development of this God-given faculty. 
If ali the time and strength spent in novel-reading were ex- 
pended in useful reading, what a change would come over our 
young people! But to be in fashion you must have read 
whatever idiotic and harmful book is the rage, and have 
filled your thought with that which helps neither yourself 
nor any one else. A beautiful garden simply given over to 
weeds is an unsightly thing; but it is beauty itself compared 
to some minds that should be stored with the riches of help- 
ful truth, but are simply the receptacles of all manner of 
intellectual rubbish. God asks fruit of those to whom he has 
given minds and intellectual opportunities, and in only too 
many cases it is refused. 

The same truth holds with regard to spiritual endowments, 
They are not bestowed by God in order to be wasted, but to 
be used for his glory, and for the good of others. Yet, with all 
the advantages that we enjoy, how little there is of real fruit- 
age! Look at any church and see how many (or, rather, how 
few) fruit-bearers there are! In any church of two hundred 
members you are lucky if you get forty good workers. All 
the others are misusing their opportunities, and will have no 
fruit to give when the Master calls for it. 

But this truth is many-sided. It applies not only to our 
powers of body, mind, and soul, but to our possessions as well. 
I am responsible to God for the use of what I have, as well as 
for the right use of what Iam. This is a hard truth for many 
tograsp. They think that their money is theirown. God never 
has granted thisclaim. “The silver is mine, and the gold is 
mine,” says God. If there be any one lesson that the church 
needs to learn it is this,—that the property of believers is 
God's, not theirs; and that they are only stewards to whom, 
for a few years, he lends it, and from whom he will exact an 
accounting at last, 

The utter failure to grasp this truth is apparent from the 
way in which Christian men ldvieh their money on them- 
selves, and then dole it out to the Lord. Even the propor- 
tion of the Jew (one-tenth) is denied to the Lord by the 
Christian, who reserves to himself the right to abuse the Jew 
for his stinginess, and then to be meaner than he. It is high 
time that in the Sunday-school the teachers begin to teach 
their scholars the duty not only of giving their hearts to God, 
but of giving their pocketbooks to him as well. And perhaps 
the best way for the teacher to do this is to begin by setting 
the example. . , 

It is sadly true that the heathen gives more for the wor- 
ship of his idol than the average Christian does for the wor- 
ship of the living God. To us in Christendom God has given 
what he never gave to any people; but we may be sure that 
he will exact fruitage; and, if it is not given, there will be a 
sad day of reckoning coming. God is not mocked. Whatso- 
ever we sow, that also shall we reap; We wonder at the 
blindness of the men of Christ's day, and then, in our own 
way, we go on just as blindly as they did. And shall we 
escape, when they fell? No, certainly not ! 


New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


T WILL be well to encourage scholars to use note-books 
for memoranda of each lesson, and specially to record 
daily events in the last week of the life of Christ. What city 
did Jesus enter in triumph? To what building did he go? 
What did he often call the temple? 
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The First Day of the Week.—It was on the Jews’ first week- 
day, our Sunday, that Jesus made his triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem, for once receiving the homage due a king. 

Monday, the Temple Cleansed.—As Jesus left the temple 
courts the evening before, “he looked around,” and saw much 
that displeased him. The next morning he went again to 
the temple. It seemed like a busy market-place. Men were 
loudly talking over sharp bargains, selling lambs for sacri- 
fice, doves for offerings; others with tables of money before 
them, charging travelers high prices for changing their 
money to the coins they could use in Jerusalem and for ser- 
vice in the temple. What would you think to see in front of 
a church, or in its grounds, such bargaining and confusion? 
Jesus drove out the traders, threw over the tables of the 
money-changers, as he said, “It is written, My house is the 
house of prayer; but ye have made it a den of thieves.” 
The priests and some of the chief men were angry. They 
had allowed the trading, perhapsshared in the profits. Jesus 
knew why he should call it a den of thieves. The priests 
wanted to destroy him, but they were afraid of the people, 
who were attentive to all that he said. 

Tuesday, Teaching in Parables.—After spending another 
night at Bethany, Jesus went again to the temple. On Sun- 
day, Jesus appeared to the people as a king, accepted the 
praise of willing. hearts, and saw -the hate of priests and 
rulers. On Monday he drove out the traders from the 
temple, and taught there, though he knew the anger and 
malice of elders and scribes. On Tuesday, for the last time, 
he taught in the temple, giving in parables lessons of re- 
pentance, counsel; and warning. One of those parables is 
our lesson for to-day. 

A Vineyard.—A man planted a vineyard. Did you ever 
see.one? The man had the ground well prepared in a place 
he had chosen, where it might have the bright sunshine and 
warm south winds, There he planted carefully the choicest 
vines. Around his vineyard he set a hedge or fence of 
spreading thorn-bushes, the rows so thick and close that noth- 
ing could pass through, and the thorns or prickles so sharp 
that no man or animal wanted to go over or under the hedge. 
He built a high tower, where watchmen day and night 
looked far out to see if any robber, or wild beast, or stray 
fox,came that way. He built a press to crush the juice from 
the ripe fruit, and beneath it a vat or place to receive the 
juice as it dripped from the press. 

Husbandmen.—When all was prepared as he planned, 
and in order, the owner hired men, called husbandmen, to 
take care of his vineyard while he went away to a far-off 
land. To whom would al! the profits from that vineyard 
belong? . The owner knew how long before his vines would 
become fruit-bearing. He knew the season when the grapes 
would hang in heavy purple clusters, and the husbandmen 
would gather them, and how, with merry laughter and song, 
they would come laden with luscious treasure, 

Servants Sent,—At the right time the owner sent a servant 
to collect his due and return to him. The husbandmen beat 
him, and sent him away empty. He sent another servant; 
he was stoned and wounded, ap2 sent away shamefully 
abused. Others whom the owner sent were stoned, beaten, 
killed, and yet he received no return from his own posses- 
sions, on which he had bestowed every care. 

The Well-Beloved Son.—Jesus said in his parable the mas- 
ter of the vineyard had one only son, his well beloved. The 
owner said “They will reverence my son,” and he sent him 
to the vineyard. The watchmen in the tower saw him com- 
ing. They said to each other, “This is the heir to all our 
master’s property; let us kill him, and the possessions will be 
ours.” The son came; they saw his fair face, and heard the 
message he brought, and knew what he rightfully claimed. 
With no pity or justice, they seized the son, killed him, and 
cast his dead body out of his father’s vineyard. 

Angry Priesis and People.—Some of those who heard well 
understood the lesson of the parable, The Jews knew that 
they were God's chosen people, and that in the Scripture he 
had called them his vineyard; they knew that God had sent 
them messages of mercy by teachers and prophets; they re- 
membered that some were mocked and scourged, some in 
prisons, and some banished from their own land, others 
bound, stoned, killed ; they knew that many believed that he 
who spoke was the Son of God; they could not deny some of 
his miracles; they perhaps had heard of the voice from heaven 
which called him the beloved Son; they knew in their hearts 
that they were only waiting to do to him what was done to 
the son who was sent to his father’s vineyard,—to kill him 
and cast him out. Do not forget the practical teaching that 
to each of us God has given a vineyard,—a heart and life to 
be used for him. What messages of love in his Word, loving 
guidance in his providence, love in the gift of his beloved 
Son! How can we give him of his own? How does Jesus 
say “the Father is glorified” ? In whom are we bidden to 
abide in order to “ bring forth much fruit” ? 

Teachers who wish to use an Easter lesson, and not antici- 
pate the text for June 2 in regular course, can abbreviate the 
above, and use verses 10 and 11. The subject is so familiar, 
no doubt many scholars can tell, as they are questioned, of 
Jesus mocked, scourged, rejected, crucified; but the rejected 
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one conquered death and the grave, and became the King of 
kings and Lord of lords forevermore. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


* Nothing but leaves.” 

“ Hail, thou once-despiséd Jesus.” 

“*O sacred head, now wounded.” 

‘* When I survey the wondrous cross.” 
“ How condescending and how kind.” 
“ Tenderly the Shepherd.” 

** Room for thee.” 

** What hast thou done for me? ” 


YE 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 














HE Vineyarp.—Every touch in this parable is true to 
fact to this day. The owner begins by planting a 
hedge. Beyond the gardens that cluster round a town or 
village, fences, save for vineyards, are unknown. Not only 
the common pasturages on the hillside, but the rich corn 
plains of Sharon, ar Esdraelon, are without a fence or hedge ; 
for neither sheep nor cattle ever wander unattended. The 
vineyard alone was always carefully enclosed. And next he 
digged a wine-fat. This was the press for extracting the juice 
of the grape, and these wine-fats remain imperishable wit- 
nesses of the days when Judah washed his garments in wine. 
Rocky ground and the southern face of the hill were always 
seleeted for the vineyard, in seme corner or other of which 
the wine-fat was digged; that is, the sloping rock was bared, 
and an oblong trough hewn in it about six or eight feet long 
by three wide; then on the slope, about a yard below, a 
similar one was excavated, and several small holes were bored 
through the rock, connecting the floor of the upper trough 
with the lower, Into the upper one the ripe fruit was 
thrown, and the juice expressed by the bare feet of the youths 
aud maidens, merrily dancing and singing. No greater force 
was employed, lest the seeds should be crushed and affect the 
flavor of the wine. It was needful to have the press within 
the vineyard, as the choicest grapes, if fully ripe, would not 
bear carriage to any distance. These winepresses are gen- 
erally now filled in and covered with herbage; but the ex- 
plorer continually stumbles upon them, and I discovered, in 
one day, no less than eleven on Mt. Carmel. Then a tower 
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Watch-tower in vineyard 
was built for the convenience of the watchman through tle 
summer until the end of the vintage. The ancient towers 
are now, for the most part, mere heaps, though some are stil! 
used. But, generally, the watchman is content with what | 
have heard called a “ booth on stilts,” a sort of cradle on four 
poles, whence he commands a view of the whole viney*', 
and can drive off intruders. The vineyard, now ready, “ 
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“Jet out to husbandmen,” who pay a rent in kind, which 
varies according to the nature of the crop; for corn land the 
tenant pays two-thirds of the produce. In the case of vine- 
yards and other permanent crops, he retains but one-fourth, 
but the owner provides all fences and fixtures. é 

“Tye INHERITANCE SHALL BE OvRS.”—This alludes to 
the Eastern custom, that, if an owner was not to be found, 
and the oceupier pays the taxes for six years, he can claim 
the property. The owner, in this case, was in a far country, 
and had sent servant after servant, but had not.enforced his 
rights. When the legal heir appeared, they were alarmed 
for their tenure, and hoped that by killing him, unless his 
father came in person, the estate would become absolutely 
their own. 


The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


A Certain Man Pianrep a VINEYARD.”—The vine- 
yard, chosen here for illustration, was one of the most familiar 
features in the Palestinian landscape. Introduced in very 
early times, the vine had already become a characteris- 
tic plant of the country in the times of the judges (see Joth- 
am’s parable, Judg. 9). The ideal of peacefulness and con- 
tent was for every man to sit “under his vine and under 
his fig tree” (1 Kings 4: 25). Its importance in the life of 
the country may be judged from the fact that on many of the 
old coins the vine is found as emblematic of the land. The 
soil and the climate are admirably adapted for the cultiva- 
tion of the vine. At one time it must have been almost uni- 
versal, As one wanders through the country, ancient wine- 





Rock hewn  wineoenn at Khurbet Heiderah ; first and Lessin . -— about 
twenty feet Ey one the next lowest fifteen feet, the t 
feet (Palestine Exploration Fund). 


presses and the terraces on which the plants were grown may 
still be seen in many remote and desolate places. Under the 
dominion of Islam the old activities in this direction almost 
ceased; but in recent years a fresh start has been made, 
notably by the German colonists in Palestine and by the 
Jesuits in Mt. Lebanon. The Jewish colonists also have 
planted vineyards, and cultivated the vine with no little 
success in the plain of Sharon and in the upper Jordan val- 
ley. The villagers of Gilead depend largely for their liveli- 
hood on the produce of their vine-covered slopes. 

“Ser a HepGE apout 17.”—The commonest “ hedge” in 
Palestine is of prickly pear. It costs little trouble to set 
such a hedge, the plant being peculiarly tenacious of life. A 
shallow furrow is drawn round the part to be enclosed, frag- 
ments of the plant are laid along, and partly covered with 
earth. In a very short time they spring up, and form an im- 
penetrable barrier against robbers, both brute and human. 
They soon become a harbor for snakes and other venomous 
creatures, hence any one who breaks a hedge may easily be 
bitten by a serpent, A very usual way of forming a hedge is 
to take quantitiés of dry thorns, and Jay them round a patch of 
land to a height of a few feet, and two or three feet in thick- 
ness. This is often the kind of enclosure round a sheepfold. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


FS review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week anay be used. 

1. Tae Parasite (vs. 1-8)—Where was this parable 
spoken? When? Why? What Eastern customs are hinted 
at in verse 1? in verse7? What was the use of the hedge? 
the tower? Who or what is symbolized by the vineyard? 
its owner? the hedge? winepress? tower? husbandmen? 
the “far country”? the servants? the beatings? the son? 

2. Tue APPLicaTion (vs. 9-12).—What kind of history 
can you imagine for the rejected cornet-stone? How is 
Christ in the world its chief foundation stone? How was the 
Jews’ vineyard given to others? How do men, in their life 
vineyards, do just what these base husbandmen did? How 
can we tell whether we have rejected Christ? ; 
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For the Superintendent 


1. What was the first sin of the husbandmen of the parable? 
2. The second? 3. The climax? 4. Whom was Christ con- 
demning in this parable? 5. Why? 


Boston, Mass, 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. What isa parable? 2 Who are represented by “‘a cer- 
tain man” and “husbandmen”? 3%. Who are represented 
by “servants” and “one son”? 4. Why did the master keep 
Itis son till the last? 5. Why did they seek “ to lay hold on” 
Jesus? s 

aa These questions aregiven also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson, and blank space is allowed 


on that page for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy 
to John D, Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HIS parable briefly sums up the story of the Old Testas 
ment as the history of a nation in its relation to it~ 
God. It presents Israel as a highly privileged nation, in 
covenant with God, cared for by him, and given men of God 
to recall it to its duty and remind it of its obligations. And 
yet it is not an exceptional nation in these things. When the 
“kingdom of God” is taken from it, it is “ given to a nation,” 
or nations, “bringing forth the fruits thereof.” There is 
nothing in its privileges and advantages which another nation 
may not share, and—so long as it is faith- 
ful to its calling—retain. 

The Old Testament story, therefore, 
is the great lesson-book of the highest 
national life—a life in covenant with 
God. The covenant expresses the con- 
ditional character of God’s dealings with 
anation. The Semitic peoples generally 
acknowledged the intimate relation of 
their gods to their social and political 
life. But they based this relation upon 
asupposed kinship. The local Baal was 
one of the clan over which he ruled, and, 
as such, was bound to fight its battles, 
whatever its conduct. He might approve 
or disapprove, but his honor was bound 
up withtheir prosperity. If they suffered 
disaster, defeat, or captivity, he shared in 
it, becoming a captive to the Baal of their conquerors. This 
notion of the relation of God to his people crops up continually 
in Jewish history as a corruption of the teachings of Moses and 
the Prophets. The latter protest against it as such, and con- 
demn those who cry, “ The temple of the Lord are we.” They 
assure the people that God is their judge as well as their 
king, and will support them against their enemies only so 
long as they obey the righteous law he has given them. Such 
teaching naturally was resented as unpatriotic and dispiriting. 
Jeremiah stands out as a sample of the treatment which the 
true prophet had to endure, while those who “ prophesied 
smooth things” enjoyed popular and royal favor. The Cap- 
tivity, however, reinforced the teaching of the true prophets, 
but was an astonishment tothe people at large. They supposed 
that Jehovah could not afford the disgrace of such an event. 
And even after the Captivity, though they had turned .their 
backs on idolatry, the same false idea crops out. “ We be 
Abraham’s children,” they said,—as though the God of Abra- 
ham was bound to them whether or not they did “ the works 
of Abraham.” Our Lord told them plainly God's kingdom 
was not bound, on the lines of kinship, to a disobedient and 
lawless people. God could make better children of Abraham 
out of the stones of the street. So here he repeats the old 
warning, so soon to find a fresh verification, that only the 
fruits of the kingdom gave assurance of ite continuance with 
any people. 

On the same tenure, any people hold fast to the gracious 
favor of the God who judges and rules the nations. We may 
suppose that our record as a Christian people, or our descent 
from Christian ancestors, or anything else than present active 
righteousness, entitles us to take rank as a people God es- 
pecially cares for. But this is the old Jewish mistake in a 
modern form. Some one once said to Mr. Lincoln, “I am 
sure we shall prevail in this war, for we have God on our 
side.” Mr. Lincoln replied, “ My friend, what we need to be 
sure of is that we are on God’s side.” 

To every nation where God has put his name he sends his 
messengers,—prophets and teachers who recall it to the sense 
of its obligations, and hold up before it the ideal standard of 
social action and the full acknowledgment of our obligations 
to God. But always the temptation is to despise prophesy- 
ings, and to quench the spirit, which would stir it up to a 
fuller obedience. It may not beat and despitefully use them, 
as manners have grown less violent since they burnt Savon- 
arola. But sneers and neglects serve the ends just as well, 
and disiurl our consciences less. Yet the greatness and per- 


manence of any people depend upon the extent to which it 
listens to those who eall them up to a loftier social life, a 
truer brotherliness, a more practical righteousness. 


Philadelphia. 
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Lesson Summary 


“OD the Creator is over all his creatures, and they owe 
him loving allegiance. Their possessions, as well as 
themselves, belong to him, and they ought to recognize the 
fact that they are his tenants in the occupancy of their 
sphere of activity and influence in the life where they find 
pleasure and profit by his favor. 

Yet men are prone to count themselves owners instead of 
tenants, responsible only to themselves for the use of the 
profits of their occupancy of God’s domain, They even come 
to look upon God’s messengers as intruders when they come 
to ask God’s own from those who have temporary charge of 
it in his servive. 

It is this spirit which caused the rejection of Jesus Christ 
by the Lord’s peculiar people, and which leads to the per- 
sonal rejection of Jesus Christ by those who refuse to recog- 
nize him as Lord and Master—in his eternal Sonship of 
God. The “wicked husbandmen” are not the Jews as Jews, 
but all the sons of men who reject the Son of God. This 
parable is spoken “ against them,” and it ought not to have 
been speken in vain, 

——— 


Added Points 


A parable is all the more effective as a means of teaching, 
when it leads its hearers to study out its meaning. 

God made this world ready for occupancy. This was not 
man’s work, 

Although God be out of sight, he ought not to be out of 
mind. He is just as much the owner of his own, when absent 
from sight, as when perceptibly present. 

Our attitude toward the principal is shown by our - attitude 
toward the representative. We show what we think of the 
Father by the way we treat his Son. 

“ Nothing is settled until it is settled right.” We are mis- 
taken if we think we have overthrown God, when we have 
refused to be subject to him. 


KYA 
Easter. Lesson 


Oo 


GoLpEN Text: Now is Christ risen from the dead, and become 
the firstfruits of them that slept.—1 Cor. 15 : 20. 


Lesson Text 


(1 Cor. 15 : 3-14. Memory verses: 12-14.) 
Study connection in 1 Cor. 15 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

8 For I delivered unto you first 8 ForI delivered"umto you first 
of all that which I also received, of all that which also I re- 
how that Christ died for our sins ceived, how that Christ died 
according to the Scriptures ; for our sins according to the 

4 And that he was buried, and 4 scriptures; and that he was 
that he rose again the third day buried ; and that he hath been 
according to the Scriptures: raised on the third day accord- 

5 And that he was seen of C&- 5 ing to thescriptures; and that 
phas, then of the twelve: he appeared to Cephas; then 

6 After that, he was seen of 6 to the twelve; then he ap- 
above five hundred brethren at peared to above five hundred 
once ; of whom the greater part brethren at once, of whom 
remain unto this present, but the greater part remain until 
some are fallen asleep. now, but some are fallen 

7 After that, he was seen of 7 asleep; then he appeared to 
James ; then of all the apostles. James ; then to all the apostles; 

8 And last of allhe wasseenof 8 and last of all, as unto one 
me also, as of one born out of due born out of due time, he ap- 
time. 9 peared to me also. For Iam 

9 For I am the least of the the least of the apostles, that 
apostles, that am not meet to be am not meet to be called an 
called an apostle, because I per- apostle, b I per 
secuted the church of God. 10 the church of God. But by 

10 But by the grace of God I am the grace of God Iam whatI 
what I am: and his grace which am: and his grace which was 
was bestowed upon me was not in bestowed upon me was not 
vain ; but I laboured more abun- found ' vain; but I laboured 
dantly than they all: yet not I, more ¢bundantly than they 
but the grace of God which was all: yet not I, but the grace of 
with me. God which was with me. 

11 Therefore whether i were I 11 Whether then i/be I or they, so 
or they, 80 we preach, and so ye we preach, and so ye believed, 
believed. 12 Now if Christ is preached that 

12 Now if Christ be preached he hath been raised from the 
that he rose from the dead, how dead, how say some among 
say some among you that there is you that there is no resurrec- 
no resurrection of the dead? 18 tion of the degd? But ifthere 

13 But if there be no resurrec- is no resurrection of the dead, 
tion of the dead, then is Christ neither hath Christ been 
not risen : 14 raised : and if Christ hath not 


toa 








14 And if Christ be not risen, been raised, then is our preach- 
then is our preaching vain, and ing ' vain *your faith also is 
your faith is also vain. 1 vain. 

10r, void * ——- ancient authorities read our. 
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Lesson Plan 
Lesson TdPic: The Son Assuring Life. 


1. Statement of Christ’s Resurrection, vs. 3, 4. 
OUTLINE : 4 2. Proofs of Christ’s Resurrection, vs. 5-11. 
3. Assurances by Christ’s Resurrection, vs.12-14 


, OW 
Home Reapinas: See under regular lesson. 
KSS> 


Lesson Analysis 


I, STATEMENT OF CHRIST’S RESURRECTION. 

1. Christ Died : 

Christ died for our sins (3). 
Jesus cried again, ... and yielded up his spirit (Matt. 27 : 50). 
Jesus uttered a loud voice, and gave up the ghost (Mark 15 : 37). 
He bowed his head, and gave up his spirit Gohn 19 ; 30). 
2. Christ was Buried : 

He was buried (4), 
ie the body, ... and laid it in his own new tomb (Matt. 


27 
He... laid him in a tomb (Luke 23 : sy: 
There... - (for the tomb was nigh at hand) they laid Jesus (John 


3- Christ Arose : 
He hath been raised on the third day (4). 
Tell his disciples, He is risen from the dead (Matt. 28 : 7). 


He is risen ; he is not here (Mark 16 : 6). 
The Lord is risen indeed (Luke 24 : 34). 


Il, PROOFS OF CHRIST’S RESURRECTION, 


1. His Appearances to Men : 

He appeared (5-8). 
Jesus met them, saying, All hail (Matt. 28 : 9). 
He was manifested unto the eleven themselves (Mark 16 ; 14). 
He also shewed himself alive... by many proofs (Acts 1 : 3). 
a. His Sway over Men : 

But I labored more abundantly than they all (10). 
He i rs Jesus, that he is the Son of God (Acts 9 : 20 


). 
lam read . todie... for the name of the Lord tr (Acts 21; 13), 
Far be it ym ‘me to glory, save in the cross (Gal. 6 : 14). 


III, ASSURANCES BY CHRiST’S RESURRECTION. 


1. The General Resurrection : 
How say some . .. that there is no resurrection of the dead f (12.) 
Because I live, ye shall live also (John 14 : 19). 
Christ... the firstfruits of them that are asleep (1 Soe, 10 3 30) 
oe) ged that are fallen asleep in Jesus will God gl Thess. 
4° . 
2. The Worth of Preaching : 
If Christ hath not been raised, then is our preaching vain (14). 
ot 3 oN - proclaimed in Jesus the resurrection from the dead (Acts 
). 


He preached Jesus and the resurrection (Acts 17 : 18), 
Yea, and we are found false witnesses of God (1 Cor. 15 : 15). 


3- The Value of Faith : 

If Christ hath not been raised, . . . your faith also is vain (14). 
Now hath Christ been raised from the dead (1 Cor. 15 : 20). 
oa * labour is not in vain in the Lord (1 Cor, 15 : 58 


). 
. begat us again unto a living hope by ‘the resurrection of 
Jesus (l Pet. 1 : 3). 
= -™ 


Verses 3, 4.—‘‘ Christ died;... he was buried;,...he hath 
taised.’”’ The pivotat points in Christ's career: (1) He died; 
was buried; (3) He rose. 

Verse 5.—'' He appeared.”” Appearances of the risen Lord: (1) 
Their trequency ; (2) Their variety; (3) Their satisfactoriness; (4) 
Their influence. 

Verse 10.—*'‘ By the grace of God Iam whatIam.”’ (1) Present 
os preciated; (2) Personal helplessness confessed ; (3) Divine 

oe abo red.—-(1) What one is by nature; (2) What one is by grace. 

a 12,—** How say some among you that there is no resurrec- 
tion of ofthe dead?’’ (1) Christ’s resurrection a well-attested fact; (2) 
Man’s resurrection a well-formed inference. 


AS 
Lesson Bible Reading 


Christ’s Appearances 
To Mary Magdalene (Mark 16 : 9; John 20 : 14-17). 
To the other women (Matt. 28 : 9, 10). 
To Peter (Luke 24 : 38, 34; 1 Cor. 15 : 5). 
To two disciples (Mark 16 : 12, 13; Luke 24 : 13-15). 
Toten aposties (Mark 16:14; Luke 24: 36-88; John 20: 19, 20, 24; 
1 Cor. 15 : 5). 
To eleven apostles (John 20 : 26-29). 
To seven disciples (Jobn 21 : 1-8). 
To the apostles and others (Matt. 28 : 16, 17; 1 Cor. 15 : 6). 
To James (1 Cor. 15 : 7). 
At the ascension (Mark 16 : 19 ; Luke 24 : 50, 51; 


KY 


been 
(2) He 


Acts 1: 9). 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


IME anv Ptuace oF Writine.—At Ephesus, shortly 
before Paul’s departure from that city, near the close 
of A.D. 57; others say A. D. 58. 

OccaSIoN OF THE EpistL8.—Paul had founded the church 
at Corinth in A.D. 53. During his absence divisions had 
arisen, sins and disorders had prevailed, questions had sprung 
up about eating meat offered to idols, and there was doubt 
about the resurrection. All these were linked with doubts 
about Paul’s authority. To meet all these the letter was 
written. 

CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE AposTLE.—This was a trouble- 
tome period in Paul’s life. The Galatian churches were 
turning away from him and the gospel; the Corinthian 
chureli was distracied, as indicated above; at Ephesus, where 
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he was laboring, a riot broke out in consequence of the oppo- 
sition of the silversmiths to Paul (Acts 19: 23-41). The 
feelings of the Apostle appear in the Epistles. 

OvTLInE or CHAprer 15.—1. The certainty that there will 
be a resurrection (vs. 1-34), since Christ rose from the dead, 
(vs. 1-11), and disbelief in the resurrection is opposed to 
Christian beliefs (vs. 12-19), to Christian hopes (vs. 20-28), 
and Christian usages (vs. 29-34). 2. The nature of the 
resurrection body: spiritual, not natural (vs. 35-49); not an 
inheritance of flesh and blood, but a transformation (vs. 
50-54); these thoughts leading the Apostle to an outburst of 
triumph (vs. 55-57), and a closing admonition (v. 58), 


—— 


Critical Notes 

Verse 3.—For: This is explanatory of what precedes (vs. 
1, 2), introducing the main contents of the gospel he preached 
unto them, and which he now “makes known” again.—I de- 
livered unto you first of all: Not in time, but in importance.— 
That which also I received: “‘ Also” indicates the correspon- 
dence between what he taught and what he had learned. 
“ Received” scarcely points to a direct revelation, but rather 
to communication of the historical facts by others.—Christ 
died for our sins: The vicarious death is asserted, but this 
thought is to be found, not in the preposition used, but in the 
entire expression.— According to the scriptures: Prophesied in 
the Old Testament. Paul preached the gospel as the fulfil- 
ment of the older revelation. 

Verse 4.—And that he was buried: This fact was significant, 
but is mentioned here mainly in view of its relation to the 
subsequent event.—And that he hath been raised: Everywhere 
in this chapter the raising of Christ is referred to by a tense 
which points, not only to the fact itself, but to the permanent 
result: Christ was raised, but he is still the risen Christ.— 
On the third day: An exact detail; “third” is emphatically 
expressed in the Greek.—According to the scriptures: Christ 
himself explained that his resurrection was a fulfilment of 
Old Testament prophecy (Luke 24 : 26, 27, 44-46). 

Verse 5.—That he appeared to Cephas: “Was seen” is 
literal, but the main thought is not of the act of seeing, but 
of our Lord’sappearing. In his Epistles Paul usually speaks 
of Peter by his Aramaic name Cephas, This was the fourth 
appearance on the day of the resurrection. The three others 
are passed over, probably because the purpose is to adduce 
testimony that would carry weight. In Corinth some Chris- 
tians attached special importance to the authority of Cephas 
(1 Cor. 1 : 12).—Then to the twelve : Spoken of by their usual 
designation, though only ten were present (see John 20 : 
19-25). 

Verse 6.—To above five hundred brethren at once: This was 
probably in Galilee, as described in Matthew 28 : 16-20. It 
is implied that this was not long after the other appearances. 
It probably occurred after that to seven disciples by the Lake 
of Galilee (John 21).—The greater part remain until now: The 
Epistle was written about twenty-seven years after the resur- 
rection. Such an event would be remembered jby all the 
witnesses as long as they lived. Pau! <dpfidently asserts that 
many such witnesses were still alive —Some are fallen asleep : 
The phrase is used of the death of believers in the earliest 
letter of Paul (1 Thess. 4: 13, 14), and is exceedingly apt here, 
where the resurrection is the theme, ; 

Verse 7.—To James:. Doubtless, the person prominent in 
the Acts and Epistles, “the Lord’s brother,” and author of 
the Epistle. He was not one of the Twelve, probably a son 
of Mary and Joseph, though it was early held that he was 
son of Joseph by a former wife. The effort to identify him 
with the son of Alpheus, which makes him a “cousin” of our 
Lord, is due to a desire to maintain that Joseph had no chil- 
dren. The Gospels do not tell of this appearance. As our 
Lord’s brethren did not believe on him, at a late period of his 
ministrf (John 7 : 5), it has been thought that this appear- 
ance convinced James.—Then to all the apostles: This was 
probably the final appearance which closed with the ascen- 
sion (see Luke 24: 49-53; Acts 1: 1-12. The phrase “all 
the apostles,” or, the apostles every one, probably refers to a 
formal gathering of them all (Acts 1: 4,6). At the appear- 
ance mentioned in verse 5 one was absent. This explanation 
is preferable to that which applies “ apostles” to more than 
the eleven. Even if the term is loosely applied to others in 
the Acts, at the time of the ascension there were no other 
apostles than the eleven, Matthias not being chosen as yet. 

Verse 8.—And last of ali: The order has been chronological, 
and the Apostle gives this as the last appearance, imply- 
ing that it has the same historical character as the others. 
—As unto one born out of due time: This clause is restored to 

its proper position in the Revised Version. The American 
revisers substitute “as to the child untimely born.” The 
point of similarity is, not the untimely birth, for that is be- 
fore the natural period, but the weakness of a child thus born. 
It is an expression of humility.—He appeared to me also: On 
the way to Damascus, as narrated three times in the Book of 
Acts (chaps. 9, 22, 26), and as frequently alluded to by the 
Apostle in his letters, 

Verse 9.—For : Introducing the proof of the fitness of the 
term “the child untimely bora.” —ZJ am the least of the apostles : 
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Not in authority, nor in dignity, but personally, as a man.— 
That am not meet: Not fit, implying something more than 
moral unworthiness. The circumstances of his previous life 
seemed to unfit him to bear the title of an apostle.— Because 
I persecyted the church of God: This was the main fact that 
rendered him “not meet.” It was not simply the sin of be- 
ing a persecutor, but the incongruity of suddenly transferring 
such a one into the position of an apostle, 

Verse 10.—By the grace of God I am what I am: Trium- 
phant utterance of humility, showing how he became an 
apostle.— Was not found vain: That is, without result. Grace 
made him an apostle, and the grace did not prove fruitless.— 
But I labored more abundantly than they all: This is the posi- 
tive statement that the grace was not found vain. “ All” 
refers to the other apostles.— Yet not I: This is another ut- 
terance of humility. The labor was performed by the grace 
of God which wrought with him. 

Verse 11.— Whether then it be I or they: In either case tlie 
basis of fact was the same, the preaching the same, and the 
belief the same. There is no suggestion of the alleged difler- 
ence between the teachings of Paul and those of the other 
apostles,—So we preach [habitually]: Namely, these facts. — 
So ye believed: When they accepted the gospel. 

Verse 12.—Now if Christ is preached: A return to the main 
thought, implying that the resurrection of Christ had been 
proclaimed by all.—How say some among you: Evidently, 
then, the doctrine of the resurrection was denied at Corinth, 
probably by some of the Corinthian Christians, The Gentile 
world was not familiar with this particular tenet, even where 
a belief in the immortality of the soul was general. The ex- 
tent of the error is not indicated. 

Verse 13.—Neither hath Christ been raised: The meaning of 
the verse is clear, but the logic of the statement requires ex- 
planation. The usual view is: If there is no resurrection, 
then the resurrection of Christ’s body; which the apostles 
everywhere preached, cannot be a fact. The other view is: 
Christ was raised for the benefit of man; if there is no resur- 
rection, then he did not rise, since his people are identified 
with him. The former is the more natural explanation, 
while the latter, though true, is not directly suggested by any- 
thing in this passage. 

Verse 14.—And if Christ hath not been raised, then is our 
preaching vain: The last word is in emphatic position. The 
proclamation rested on this fact of the resurrection of Christ. 
If that was not a fact, then all the great truths based upon 
it were unreal, empty of truth. This line of thought is car- 
ried forward in verses 15, 16.— Your faith also is vain: Here 
also “ vain” is emphatic. Their faith would be empty, since 
the thing believed would be unreal if Christ had not been 
raised. This thought is carried farther in verses17-19. The 
lesson may be thus summed up: The Apostle’s preaching set 
forth as a historical facet, abundantly attested, and specially 
attested in his case, that Christ has been raised from the 
dead ; hence there is a resurrection of the dead, for, if 
Christ has not been raised, the preaching was void of truth, 
and the resulting belief based on what was not real and true. 

Western Theological Seminary. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Easter Ideas and Easter Lessons 


HERE are two ideas and resultant facts ingrained into 
the constitution of the universe. One is the transition 
from one state to another,—as rock to soil, soil to wood, wood 
to flame, to steam, to manifested power ; or soil to grass, to ox- 
flesh, to man. The second is a reproduction of life from ap- 
parent death, Nothing seems more dead than acorn of wheat 
rotting in the ground. But up comes more wheat. Nothing 
seents deader thati an enshrouded caterpillar. But the winged 
flower is soon dancing in the air. Transitions from glory to 
glory, and resurrections, are fundamental ideas and realities 
in this world. We do not lack them in man, 

The seed, the caterpillar, has resurrection power in itself. 
Man Jacks this, and is dependent on a power outside. 
we count on its coming to our aid? 

Yes, for three reasons, That power came to our aid at 
creation, and it must come for our r¢surrection, or else all the 
labor of the ages comes to naught. Resurrection isa necessity 
of the plan. Secondly, it is promised. Thirdly, it has come. 
The first ground of assurance would be feeble or utterly 
powerless to one of small reasoning power ; the second, to one of 
small faith, But the third is indubitably assuring to every 
one who looks at facts. What are they? 

There were ten appearances of one raised from the dead, 
during forty days previous to his ascension, to scores and 
hundreds of persons who perfectly knew him during his 
previous life. 

The resurrection was prophesied, It came to pass. 

After his ascension he was clearly revealed several times to 
at least three persons. 

Thousands of persons who had abundant opportunities to 
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know, based all their subsequent lives on that great fact. 
The fact of a risen and living Saviour is so clear that hun- 
dreds of millions base their lives on it to-day. 

The Holy Ghost bears witness to him. 

No resurrection, no Christianity. 

But Christ is undubitably risen. He is only the firstfruits. 

Here then is the great fact made clear as possible, and 
very full of comfortable and perfect assurance to us. If ye 
then be rise with Christ, seek those things that are above. 


University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


HRIST died for our sins; ... he was buried; ... he hath 
© been raised (vé. 3, 4). Jesus lived as our example: 
* His ways and words are for our pattern and guidance. But 
Jesus gave up his life in order tobe our Saviour. All that he 
said and did while living his earthly life could not compass 
our salvation. Unless he had triumphed over death there 
could be no salvation for us in his course as Teacher and as 
Example. Even his death could not avail us, if he were un- 
able to rise from the dead. But our hope is in him whom 
death could not hold. If we were overboard and were sink- 
ing, and a strong-armed swimmer should dive below the sur- 
face for our rescue, that would show the swimmer’s love, but 
his power would yet be in’question. When, however, the 
swimmer rose from the deep bearing us safely in his arms, 
we could hail him as the author of our salvation. 

By the grace.of God I am what Iam (v.10). Whatever of 
good there is in us is from God. He deserves all credit for 
our best doing. Whatever of shortcoming or of evil there is 
in us we are responsible for. That is the truth as to God’s 
sovereignty and man’s free agency. Our death because of 
sinning is our part ; our life in Christ is of God’s grace, We 
ought to accept salvation as from God. God is responsible 
for the proffer of grace. We are responsible for accepting or 
rejecting it. 

If Christ is preached that he hath been raised from the dead, 
how say some among you that there is no resurrection of the dead? 
(v.12) In the resurrection of Christ there was proof of the 
possibility of the resurrection of all who are sharers in Christ’s 
life. No man who believes that Christ rose from the dead 
has cause to doubt that there is a resurrection from the dead, 
of which Christ is the firstfruits. And “herein is the hope of 
all who live in him. 

If Christ hath not been raised, then is our preaching vain, yoyr 
faith also is vain (v.14). There is no lifein a dead Ohrist. 
He who disbelieves the resurrection of Christ has no Saviour 
who has triumphed over death. He may think he is to 
have life hereafter, but his hope is not in one who has 
already conquered death. Preaching that leaves out the 
fact ofthe resurrection of Christ is vain, and so is a faith 
that rests on a dead Christ. 

Philadelphia. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


IVE notice a week beforehand that next Sunday is Eas- 

ter, and speaking of it as a time every year when we 

are to remember, in our prayers and songs, that Jesus Christ 

has taken from us a great trouble and fear, and given us a 
beautiful promise, of which we will hear next Sunday. 

Ask how many can bring flowers or potted plants, or even 
green leaves; for we are to trim our class-room, and all who 
come early may help to arrange the flowers. Allow the chil- 
dren to arrange the Sowers, even if the effect is not all that 
might be desired, for the reason that they will consider this 
service -as especially belonging to them if given the responsi- 
bility of the decoration. 

Where have these flowers and leaves and buds been through 
all this long, cold winter? (Asleep, waiting to grow.) 

When the snow was on the ground, and you saw your rose- 
bushes and vines without any leaves and flowers, you thought 
they were all dead from the bitter cold. The point to de- 
velop: God was watching over their sleep, keeping them 
alive. Who guards us always while we sleep? 

In the spring, when everything is waking from (apparent) 
death to life, God gives us one Sunday to spend in remember- 
ing in our prayers and songs (first) a dark time for the whole 
world, when our Lord lay in the sleep of death, and then of 
the glad time when he came back to life, and brought us the 
promise that we should live always,—first here at home, with 
Jesus to take care of us, and then in our other home, still in 
his care, This “rising from death to life”—of which the 
spring flowers always remind us—is edlled ‘“‘ resurrection.” 
Once we had this long, hard word in a golden text. 

You will remember the text, when I tell you that in it are 
the very words Jesus spoke to Martha, to comfort her about 
her brother’s death. The verse begins, “I am the ”— 








No one understood these words very well ‘until a dreadful 
time came when those wicked and cruel people who have 
come into so many of our lesson stories thought they had 
put out of their way forever one whom they would not believe 
was the Saviour of the whole world. 

Many of the children’ will remember something: of the 
crucifixion lessons; but do not dwell upon this scene more 
than is necessary as a preparation for our coming lesson for 
May 26. 

First speak of the lonely, mourning disciples, then of ‘the 
reunion that meant far more than a reunion here; for the 
twelve learned, as we shall learn, that we are all safe. now, 
even when that sleep of death comes which frightens those 
who do not know about our Easter promise of waking to an- 
other happier life. 

Teach only the first clause of the golden text: ‘‘ Now is 
Christ risen from the dead.” 

This is why we trim our church with flowers, and sing 
about the dark, cold ground where the flowers slept, and, 
in the last verses of our songs, about their waking to life, be- 
cause they remind us that God wakes to another, happier life 
all those who love the Lord and Saviour. 


Bridgeton, N. J. 
KSA. 


Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“ Angels, roll the rock away.” 

“ Christ, the Lord, is risen to-day.” 
“The Lord is risen indeed.” 

* Rise, glorious conqueror, rise.” 

“* Till he come.” 

“© weary pilgrim } lift your head,” 
“ Low in the grave he lay.” 

“On the resurrection morning.” 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


HE Wrrwesses (1 Cor. 15 : 3-7).—What was the rela- 
tive importance of the resurrection in the teaching and 
preaching of the apostles? ‘What evidence of the truth of 
the resurrection can you draw from the way in. which the 
New Testament speaks of it? from a comparison Of these 
accounts? from the deaths-of the martyrs? Why is the kind 
of evidence Paul gives the Corinthians the strongest kind ? 
What appearances of the risen Lord not named here are de- 
scribed elsewhere? (John 20 : 11-18; Matt.28: 9,10; Luke 
4: 13-81; John 20 : 19-25; 21.:, 1-13;. Matt. 28: 16-20.) 
How was Christ “seen of Cephas”? (Luke 24: 34.) “Of the 
twelve”? (John 20 : 26-29; Acts 1: 6-12.) What proof can 
you give that all this was “according to the scriptures”? 
(Luke 24: 27, 44-47.) 

2. Seen oF ME Axso (vs. 8-10.)—What reasons had Paul 
to be ashamed of his past? (Acts 7: 58; 8: 1-3; 9:1, 2.) 
How was the grace of the risen Lord bestowed on him? 
(Acts 9: 3-22.) How did Paul justify this great honor paid 
him? 

8. Ir He sr wor Risen (vs. 11-14).—Outside of Christ, 
what hints of our immortality are givenin nature? in human 
history? in philosophy? Why are all these unsatisfactory ? 
Why is the proof of immortality from Christ’s resurrection 
perfectly satisfactory? Without it what would be the plight 
of the human race? (1 Cor. 15: 82.) 

For the Superintendent 

1, What does Paul prove in to-day’s lesson? 2. How does 
he prove it? 3. If Christ did not rise from the dead, what 
must we believe about ourselves? 4. How did Paul show his 
faith in Christ’s resurrection by his own life? 

Boston, Mass. 

Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1. What two names had the writer of this lesson? 2. To 
whom is he writing? 3. When did he see Jesus? 4. Why 
does he call himself “least of the apostles”? 5, What does 
“resurrection ’ mean ? 

4@-These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 


blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers, Send 
for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
KSA 


Lesson Summary 


HE hope of the sinner rests on the resurrection of Christ, 

not on his death. If'Christ be not risen, then we have 

no grourid of trust in him as our Saviour. The resurrection 

of Christ is the truth of truths in the Gospel. Not Good 

Friday, but Easter, is the day of days in the Christian calendar. 

This truth ought to be made more of than it is by Chris- 

tians generally. Not Christ on the cross, but Chris: risen 
from the tomb, is our all-sufficient Saviour. 

















Books on Art.* 


Ls ages to the appreciation of art are many and fast 

multiplying. Ours isa day of the popularizing 

of art principles, and the exploitation of its product in 

various fields. Of the five volumes in hand, the briefest 

but most interesting is Tennyson and his Pre-Raphaelite 

Illustrators, described as “a book about a book,” by 

George Somes Layard, whose knowledge of his subject 

and acquaintance with the men he writes of make it 
fitting that he should speak. Mr. Layard talks about the 
1857 quarto of Tennyson’s poems, which was illustrated 
by Millais, Holman Hunt, and Rossetti, as well as by 
other artists less important; and in successive chapters 
he describes the work of these three great painters of the 
most typical school in latter-day England. His text is 
made doubly valuable through excellent reproductions 
of the illustrations contributed by the trio, illustrat- 
ing the master poet, as well as by two of Mrs, D. G. 
Rossetti’s,—the water-color on “St. Agnes’s Eve,” and 
the unpublished water-color on “ Lady Clare.” For 
frontispiece is given Rossetti’s thumb- nail sketch of 
Tennyson reading ‘‘ Maud,” made familiar, since the 
singer’s death, through numerous reproductions. In an 
interesting prefatory essay the author discusses the 
origin of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, and shows 
that it arose, not from the influence of Madox Brown, as 
Quilter has been at pains to prove, but rather from the 
partnership of Hunt and Rossetti in the Cleveland Street 
studio. Mr. Layard tells about this remarkable group of 
artists and their work with sympathy and understanding; 
and his volume, which is a choice specimen of book- 
making, will charm the amateur of art. 

A book presenting a winning theme in a popular fash- 
ion is Child Life in Art, by Estelle M. Hurl], M.A., 
handsomely illustrated with some twenty-five reproduc 
tions of famous pictures. It may be referred to with 
advantage in connection with Mr. Scudder’s recent treat- 


ment of Childhood in Literature and Art, which does - 


not have pictorial embellishment, but which is more 
comprehensive and philosophic. The writer considers 
the child in ideal types, in the portraits of those born to 
the purple, in the homelier types of field, village, and 
city street, and in the imaginative conceptions of the 
angel types, leading up to the Christ-child as the highest 
flowering of the ideal of youth, innocence, and beauty. 
In the selection of examples, the English painters, Rey-+ 
nolds, Gainsborough, and Lawrence, are drawn upon; of 
the elder artists, Raphael, Titian, Filippino, Murillo, 
Van Dyck, and Velasquez; while of modern work the 
choice is eclectic, including Bouguereau, Dorothy Ten- 
nant Stanley, Deger, Hofmann, and our own J: G. Brown, 
Thus variety is secured, and a fair notion of what is done 
with the child-motif afforded. Very properly, the fron- 
tispiece is that greatest of pictures of its class, The 
Sistine Madonna. The descriptive comment is intelli- 
gent and pleasant, and, altogether, this is just the sort of 
volume to put into the hands of the young for stimulation, 

In a former biography of Lady Hamilton, Mrs. Hilda 
Gamlin presented the character of that brilliant woman 
of the eighteenth century in a better light than has been 
the habit of critics. And now, in a large, well-printed 
volume she gives us the story of George Romney and his 
Art, and, as might be expected, is a warm partisan of the 
eccentric painter who rivalled Reynolds in vogue, but 


‘ who (until very lately) has suffered comparative neglect, 


Mrs. Gamlin sees only an innocent friendship in his re- 
lation to Lady Hemilton, and whitewashes over his long 
neglect of his family. But, in spite of Romney’s private 
character, he was one of England’s great portrait painters; 
and the biographer makes the account of his life very 
readable, and has collected much useful information, 
The book, too, is made attractive by eighteen illustra- 
tions of the author’s work, and a facsimile letter. 

A. G. Radcliffe’s Schools and Masters of Painting is a 
popular and acceptable hand-book. The author has 
prepared a companion volume, entitled®Schools and 
Masters of Sculpture, well illustrated, and in the same 





oo he ag oe atk tie Tilustrators. By George Somes 
arc 6mo. eather ustrated, 68. 
land & Day. $1.75. =" "Bost rn 
Child-Life in Art. By Estelle M. Hurll, M.A, 
pp. vi, 176. Boston : Joseph Knight Co, $2. 
George Romney and his Art. By Hilda Gamlin 
pp. xiv, 382. New York : Macmi &Co. $3.50 
Schools and Masters of Sculpture. By A. G. Radelite 
lustrated, pp. xix, 593. New York: D. Appleton & $8. 
Renaissance and Modern Art. illiam H. FA M.A. 
lomo, fllustrated, pp. xxxitl, #10. Saville, Pa. : Flood & V; 


16mo, illustrated, 
16mo, illustrated, 


16mo, il- 
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comprehensive and succinct way giving the student a 
bird’s-eye view of the immense subject. Beginiing, 
perforce, with the Egyptians, the Assyrian and Asiatic 
product is studied; then the mighty work of Greece, pre- 
Pheidian, Pheidian, and Jater; the Roman sculptors are 
given a chapter; the early Christian and medieval, one 
apiece; and two to Italian sculpture in the Renaissance 
period, culminating in Michael Angelo and his followers, 
The product of France, Germany, and England is then 
analysed and illustrated; and a chapter on sculptors and 
sculpture of our century surveys the present state of this 
phase of art, and includes appreciative comment on 
the American work of Harriet Hosmer, St. Gaudens, 


- Warner, French, and others, The writer, in touching 


on the extreme realism of Frenchmen like Rodin and 
Dalou, is sane; and, in general, the philosophy of the 
criticism can be commended. Two final chapters furnish 
a useful appendix in pointing out what may be found 
for the study of sculpture in the museums of Europe and 
America, and some readers will perhaps be surprised at 
the riches in this field stored up in our leading treasure 
houses of art in the great cities. This manual fills a 
want, and is thoroughly well made. 

As a text-book in the Chautauqua Reading Circle 
Series appears William H. Goodyear’s The Renaissance 
and Modern Art. The author is well known as critic 
and lecturer, and has made a capital boek, popular in 
manner, but, while necessarily sketchy, perceptive in its 
judgments and skilful in the presentation of a large and 
important subject with the proper proportion and thor- 
oughness. He defines the Renaissance art as lying be- 
tween the early fifteenth century and our own day, 
studies its beginnings and growth in Italy, its domesti- 


‘ cation in the Flemish, Dutch, and German work, and 


the way it has been handled and varied in our time by 
the French, English, and American painters. The 
critiques of Englishmen like Watts and Burne-Jones, 
and of Americans like La Farge and Vedder, are very 
suggestive and interesting, and in his treatment of the 
modern period in general. Mr. Goodyear proves himself 
an independent and capable connoisseur. His steady 
insistence on the value of lofty, imaginative conceptions 
in art imparts a healthy tone to his volume, which is 
illustrated by upwards of two hundred reproductions 
and pictures, from specimens of early Italian ornamenta- 
tion down to some of the noteworthy works exhibited at 
the Chicago Exposition, especially photographed for this 
volume. The beginner in this field can find no better 
aid for study than Mr. Goodyear’s survey of the Renais- 
sance impulse, which, originally a return to classic in- 
spirations, has been so widened and so enri¢hed that it 
permeates all latter-day art, and is its most promising 
principle for the future, 


Ho 


The Hero of Esthonia, and Other Studies in the Romantic 
Literature of that Country, Compiled from Esthonian and 
German Sources. By W.F. Kirvy. With a map of Es- 
thonia, (2 vols, Square 8vo, pp. xxxii, 321; ix, 337. 
Bibliography index and glossary. London: John ©, 
ay” New York : imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

North and south of the Gulf of Finland are lands low, 
giacier-leveled, with sandy or fertile plains, shallow 
glacier lakes, pine forests, and granite boulders, the lands 
themselves granite- based. The topographic charac- 
teristics are not unlike Maine and Eastern New Eng- 
land. These lands, Finland and Esthonia, are inhabited 
by peoples speaking different tongues, but more like each 
other than like other folk. In their broad relations 
they are Turanian. The Finns have ever been free, and 
arestill autonomous. The Esthonians (Eastonians) have 
been for some centuries serfs to a German land-holding 
class, but closely resemble the Tavastian Finns,—flat 
features, oblique eyelids, Mongolian countenance, blue 
eyes, and yellow hair. Folk-lore is always preserved, 
and perhaps produced, by such a race. Mr. Kirby, in 
these two beautifully printed volumes, has collected 
both the epic of the region, the Kalivepoeg, and its 
folk-lore tales. The epic fills a hundred and forty-three 
pages, and is followed by tales illustrating it; the 
rest of the first volume and the second volume are given 
to shorter tales, grouped in rude classes by motif. The 

Kalevala, or similar Finnish epic, is familiar to students 

‘of folk-lore and literature. Its meter is imitated in 

Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha.” This is the first English 

edition of its Esthonian analogue. It was first printed 

in fragments by F. R. Kreugwold in 1854, and with a 

German translation, 1856-61. Mr. Kirby has used an 

edition printed in 1862 to make a fall prose abstract. 

Jannsen, Kreuzwold, and Jacob Hurt are the sources 

from which the folk-tales are drawn. All have been 

collected in the half-century since this neglected oral 
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epic tradition, folk-tale, and ballad began to be studied 
in 1888. The result is a great body of material for the 
comparative study of folk-tales made accessible by Mr. 
Kitby’s work. In the absence of adequate compara- 
tive notes, it is material chiefly valuable to the pro- 
fessional student of a folk-lore in which the voice of the 
last rhapsodist was only stilled in this century, and in a 
language whose first book—a Lutheran catechism—was 
written in 1637, and its first grammar in 1780. 
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Oycle of Prayer of the Student Volunteer Movement for For- 
eign Missions. (Pp. 16. Chicago: Student Volunteer 
Movement, 80 Institute Place. Five cents.) 


A beautifully printed leaflet has been lately issued by 
the Student Volunteer Movement, entitled A Cycle of 
Prayer. The cycle meant is one month, the object is the 
promotion of regular and definite prayer for missions, 
and the leaflet, after noting various biblical calls to 
prayer, some human incentives to prayer, the biblical 
conditions of prevailing prayer, and assurances to the 
prayerful, proceeds to allot to.each day of the month 
three subjects for prayer. One of these subjects is 
some specific portion of the broad foreign mission field ; 
one relates to the Student Volunteer Movement; and 
the third is intended to be some special object, re- 
lated to the cause of missions. Under one-half of the 
days the third subject of prayer is undesignated, so that 
it may be filled out by each one using the “ cycle” 
in accordance with his special. desires and needs. This 
leaflet subserves a very practical purpose. It is de- 
signed to arouse and sustain an earnest spirit of prayer 
for missions. Prepared originally for students, it will 
be found just as helpful to any one who desires to learn 
to pray systematically for the coming of the kingdom. 
Its selections of topics are extremely judicious. A wise 
and helpful set of suggestions for its use is printed as a 
part of the leaflet. In short, it is sober, sensible, sug- 
gestive, and truly spiritual. For the purpose in view, 
nothing could be better. 
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Little Mr, Thimblefinger and His Queer Chniniary: What the 
Children Saw and Heard there. By Joel Chandler 
Harris. Illustrated by Oliver Herford (12mo, pp. viii, 230. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $2.) 


Mr. Joel Chandler Harris has woven into a child’s 
fairy story bits of negro invention though of white germ ; 
Middje Georgia folk-tales,’ probably English; and the 
fruits of his own fancy. Neitherin matter nor in manner 
does this book equal Uncle Remus, but it is charming 
and wholesome, and has no touch of brutality about it, 
as has so much Teuton folk-tale, old and new. 
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Literary Notes and News 


Statistics of the’geographical societies 
of the earth were given in a recent 
number of the Deutsche Rundschau 
fiir Geographie. According to this authority, there are 
111 associations of this kind, with a membership of 53,- 
500, and an average annual income of 1,200,000 marks 
(about $300,000). The geographical journals and period- 
icals number 140, of which 50 appear in the French 
language, 44 in the German, 13 in English, 8 in Russian, 
7 in Italian, and 7 in Spanish. The oldest geographical 
society is that of Paris, established in 1821, followed by 
that of Berlin, dating back to 1828, London to 1830, and 
Frankfort on the Main to 1836. The largest of these 
associations is the London society, with a membership 
of 8,600. The distribution of membership from an- 
other point of view credits France with 30 societies and 
a membership of 18,700; Germany with 28 societies and 
a membership of 8,900; England with 5 societies and a 
membership of 6,750. The leadership of France in this 
work of investigation is apparent from these statistics, 
and the French specialists in this line have been doing 
the very best of work. 


Geographical 
Societies 
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Three publishing houses seem to have 
the monopoly, in this country, of 
Easter cards and booklets. They 
are L. Prang & Co., Boston and New York; Raphael 
Tuck & Sons, and E. P. Dutton & Co., both of New 
York. As has been stated before in these columns, 
the printing of the last two houses is done in Saxony 
and Bavaria respectively, while that of the first is a 
home product. Prang’s reproductions of water-color 
designs by Katherine L. Connor, in a couple of booklets 
—Deep-Blue Violets, and Lilies for Easter-Tide—are 
excellent. Another of Prang’s booklets is The Shadow 
ot the Angel, by E. W. Shartleff, illustrated by haii-tone 
reproductions of wash drawings made by Lizverh B. 


Easter Cards and 
Booklets 


Vol. 37, No. 13 





Comins; the colored design set in to the leatherette 
cover gives a pleasing effect. In both Tuck’s and Dutton’s 
work the color-embossing and stamping are especially 
effective. Dutton issues a number of dainty booklets, 
with selections from Frances Ridley Havergal, Charlotte 
Murray, and others. An Easter sermon by Phillips 
Brooks, on The Living Christ, is printed in attractive 
form. Tuck is the most prolific of the three firms in 
publishing Easter cards. A great variety of these sea- 
sonable remembrances, many of them of the folded sort, 
offers a wide range for choice. It is a pity that the fine, 
glittering metal dust, that is used so freely in this work, 
does not adhere better to the cards, As they are now 
made it scatters very easily, making the cards a menace 
to the eyesight, especially when in the hands of children. 
An Easter sermon of A. J. Gordon’s—Risen with Christ 
—is attractively reprinted in booklet form by the Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, New York, from Northfield 
Echoes. It was originally delivered at Northfield. 








Convention Calendar for 1895 


STR, GE CR on hci ssiines tiavsindd da cnnsins be ceuaces cng cctiodii June 4-6 

Kentucky, at Lexington. ...............00scssseses secersees August 13-15 

Pennsylvania, at Williamsport.........-....ccs0+ eesseeves October 8-10 
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Fidelity Illustrated 


ONSTANCY in the performance of duty is, of course, 
commendable; but absence from one’s ordinary 
place of duty may be equally commendable, as is shown 
in the case of Mr. G. W. Swartz, superintendent of the 
Sunday-school of the Cohocksink Presbyterian Church 
of Philadelphia, of which the Rev. William Greenough is 
pastor. For thirty-one years Mr. Swartz has been super- 
intendent of this schodl; and in the past twenty-two 
years he has been absent but a single Sunday, though the 
sessions of the school have never ceased, winter or sum- 
mer, in this wholeperiod. During repairs of the lecture- 
room the sessions, for one month, were held at the mission 
of the church. Mr. Swartz, now seventy-eight years 
old, has been made superintendent emeritus of his old 
school. 

The absence on the Sunday referred to occurred fifteen 
years ago, and was perhaps one of the most eventful in the 
whole thirty-one years. Mr. Swartz was a juryman in a 
celebrated criminal trial. Of the twelve men composing 
the jury, six of them were Christians, and eleven days were 
required for the trial. The judge solemnly admonished 
the jury to be thoughtful, as the prisoner’s life was at 
stake. Mr. Swartz’s experience was a thrilling one, and 
one with many lessons. One lawyer pleading for life, 
and the other for the death of the prisoner, made the 
time pass heavily. 

On the jury were four young men who spent a large 
share of their time in card-playing, and when the Lord’s 
Day came, and breakfast was over, the table was arranged 
for a game of cards. “Gentlemen, what are you going 
to do?” asked Mr. Swartz. “Oh! just have a game of 
cards,” they answered. “ Why, it is the Sabbath day; 
certainly you would not play cards on the Sabbath!” 
“We don’t care,” they replied with an oath, “for the 
Sabbath.” “You certainly will have respect for our 
Christian friends?” ‘‘ We do not care for any one.” 
“* You certainly know we are under solemn oath to main- 
tain the dignity of the law; I certainly do not wish to 
be accessory to the violation of law without protesting 
against it.” “We do not care for that; that’s your 
business.” ‘Gentlemen, I take the liberty of saying 
there will be no card-playing here to-day.” “ Well, we 
challenge you to stop it.” 

Mr. Swartz stepped to the door and gave three vigorous 
raps, and an officer appeared immediately. “ What is 
wanted?” “A pen and ink, and a sheetof paper.” At 
this they looked at each other. “Oh! what are you 
going to do?” “I am going to send a letter to Judge 
G——, in behalf of the other brethren, to be released 
from this gambling-room on the Sabbath day.” “I guess 
you are a Methodist class leader,” called out one. “ Pray 
for us,” mocked another; while another said, “ He must 
be an evangelist,”, “I am not exactly all that; I am 
what the infidels call an ‘Old School Presbyterian.’ | 
came over in the Mayflower, and sometimes pray a lit- 
tle,” answered Mr. Swartz. “Good! good! Pray for 

us,” they shouted. Taking them at their word, Mr. 
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Swartz said, “ Brethren, please stand up.” 
Seven responded immediately ; the other 
four sat dumbfounded at the table. An- 
other command to “stand up” met at 
first with no response, but as they realized 
that the second call was with authority, 
they all rose up, and the superintendent 
prayed forthem. Immediately afterward 
he entered into pleasant conversation with 
them, and won their confidence and esteem. 
For years after this incident, when the 
superintendent met the card-players in the 
street, he received kindly greetings from 
them, and when thinking of the past he 


thanked God for that prayer. 





(SR BUSINESS. ~~ 
<4 DEPARTMENT J: 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time, The 
advertising rate is 80 cents per line for one or 
more insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on 
an advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such a 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
so far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages. All advertising, however, conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates, 
For Terms of Subscription, see fourteenth page. 


Throat diseases commence with a cough, 
cold, or sore throat. “ Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches” give immediate relief. 
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The Westminster Series 
oF 


Lesson Helps and 
Illustrated Papers 


Edited by the 
Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 





Sabbath-schools preparing 
to open their sessions for the 
spring and summer months, 
are requested to send for a 
sample set of the Westminster 
Series of Lesson Helps and 
Illustrated Papers for teachers 
and scholars of every grade. 
The new Question Lear,which 
was begun this year, has met 
with great favor. The West- 
MINSTER TEACHER, prepared by 
Dr. Miller, is used not only by 
Presbyterians, but in other de- 
nominations, and is especially 
helpful to young teachers. Send 
for samples of the Westmin- 
ster Lesson Card for younger 
scholars. 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER 
Business Superintendent 


.Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and Sabbath-school Work 


1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Co-operative 
Educational Travel. 


A Unique Series of High-Class Round Tours 
* 


Organized by the Rev. Dr. Henry S. Lunn 
Editor of “‘ Review of the Churches,”’ London 


In concert with The Sunday School Times 
* 


© DATES OF THE TOURS~@ 


I. Leave New York July 3, or any August sailing, returning when desired. 
New York, London, Grindelwald, Lucerne, and Paris. 


The Round Tour for $200, first-class passage, land traveling and 
hotels included. 


Il. and Ila. Leave New York (1) April ro or 17, or (2) September 4 or any 
August sailing, returning September 20. 
New York, London, Paris, Turin, Genoa, and Rome. 
The Round Tour for $200, first-class passage, land traveling and 
hotels included. 


a. 


Ill. Leave New York July 3, 0r any August sailing, returning when desired. 
New York, London, Grindelwald, Geneva, and Paris. 


The Round Tour for $2g0, saloon passage, land traveling and hotels 
included, 


IV. and IVa. Leave New York April 10 and 17, or July 3, returning when 
destred. 


New York, London, Grindelwald, 
Genoa, an 


The Round Tour for $300, first-class passage, land traveling and 
hotels included. : 


V. Leave New York any time'in July or August, returning when desired, 
A Splendid Tour to Lenten, Paris, Switzerland, Athens, Cairo, 
and Holy Land. 
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hen Genqva, Turin, Rome, 


The Round Tour for $6g0, first-class passage, land traveling and 
hotels included. 
& 


“ The best proof I can give of the success of our traveling arrangements 
will be found in the fact that during 1894 over four thousand persons 
traveled from London to the Continent under our itineraries. If I may be 
allowed to say so, the great success of these arrangements is due to the fact 
that I have Bons wad g careful forethought for the comfort of the travelers 
with the most complete liberty of action if desired by them,” 

. r" Henry 'S. Lunn. 


#The special educational features of Dr. Lyunn’s plan. were 
touched upon in The Sunday School’ Times of March 16th, 
What the plan is—who are Dr. Lunn’s associates in its execu- 
tion—what are the traveling accommodations, expenses, limita- 
tions, and privileges,—in short, just the questions an intending 
traveler would like to ask, are answered in a booklet, to be had 
for the asking. Please address 


The Pilgrimage Secretary, 
The Sunday School Times, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘rrrerfewef''''".".* 
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If You Can’t Pay $5.00 per Half Hour, 
Perhaps You Can Pay What We Charge. 


No less a than Freprric W. Roor, the 
highest authority, and the best voice teacher in the 
United States teaching a new system of voice 
culture, and directing the practice of thousands of 
‘pate through “The Musical Messenger.” The 
essons furnish the people in their homes the in- 
* struction and exercises that Mr, Root personally uses. 
The directions are so plain that every reader can 
understand them, and their practice will surely 
cultivate the voice to a high state of perfection. The 
cost of The Musical Messenger is $1.00 per year. 


FILLMORE BROTHERS, 
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ter Recitations, bets. Easter Comeers 





“GENUINE OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLES 
With New Helps, Maps, 
and Ilustrations. 





Thomas Nelson &8ons, 88 Rect 17thSt..n.¥. 


S0cents, HENRY D. NOYES & CO, rts 3 
| E A STE R MUSIC. Send 15 cents 
ee 


for four specimen 
GGODENOUGH 
Por ali - 
SPECIAL SERVICES a ” By A. 
tHe JOnDe 








York. 
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' The last three numbers of THE 
CENTURY were out of print 
within a week of issue. 


The April 


CENTURY, 


Ready everywhere Saturday, March go, 


contains the most interestin 
chapters of Prof. Sloane’s Life o 


Napoleon 


that have yet been published. 


“With each successive instalment,” 
says the Critic, “ the value and thorough- 
ness of this work become more apparent,” 

The present chapters are devoted to 
«« The Rise of The Conqueror,” 

Bonaparte is now on a stage proppr+ 
tionate to his powers, and he enters upon 
= first, and w a a oe 

s test, campaign — the overru 4 
of Italy (1796 "Here are vivid descri 
tions, with splendid illustrations, of t 
Bridge of Lodi, the siege of Mantua, the 
battle of Arcole, etc. 


The April Century is full of 
interest,— illustrated articles, 
important serials, complete 
stories, etc. One feature is an 
authoritative account of the 


latest electrical discoveries of 


NIKOLA TESLA, 


including the first description of Tesla’s 
new 0 tor, combining the steam en- 

ine and dynamo in one m of 
the highest ecohomy. The text Ay T.C. 
Martin, editor of 7he Ziectrical Engineer) 
and illustrations deal with 


A New Power Machine, 
Telegraphy without Wires, 
Illumination by Phosphorescence, 
Electric Lamps in Free Space, 
and other marvels. Here are shown, for 

the first time, photographs taken b 


h escence, with portraits of Mar 
on oseph Jefferson and Marion 
Crawford, made in Tesla’s laboratory. 





A large edition of the April CENTURY 
has been pri Ready everywhere, 
Saturday, March 30. Price 35 cents. 


THE CENTURY CO." sion Sasere. 





A Fifty-Two-Week Feast! 


HARPER'S 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


A COMPLETE STORY OF ADVENTURE 
On an Arizona Trail 
Pha Oth SPeRta de SUT Bs Bate alee 
A LONG ABSORBING SERIAL FOR GIRLS 
By ELLEN DOUGLAS DELAND, and 


A NATIONAL GUARD SHORT SERIAL 
“ Corporal Fred”’ 
By Comte Cuamign Eee U. S. A. are down for 


Largest and Best of the Juveniles 
You ought to Subscribe for it 











PREDERIC W. ROOT. eee Ree. sete cr ah Sixth Street, Cadanst, wi Ra edn mer sapien  mnbeanen | -T 
READY MAY 15. 5 iil go - Do You 
HIGHEST PRAISE ¢ HID WE Understand Your Bible P 

FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. VOICES of the RESURRECTION Study it aystematically | Each of the out 
By W. A. OGDEN. The above are our for Easter, con- plete Novusai. Mooeek* a 7. 
wt fine collection of new and Sunday- | ‘aining music, rect ‘ er ne Bometrots, editor International = Atate 
tributions Bz olner weilbnown Teton. om matled’ Bamples of the three sent for 10 cents. . po = : 75 ots. oth. taveiuchlt to duperiel —— 
seri Sept ee Ne |) RNR, Je Je HOOD yo w Wits w | PORES Pears omer oe 
matinee eemaiewax. HPASTER Sessa etee | GOLDEN TEXTS. 1865- 

215 Wabash Av., Chicago. 76E. 9th St., ¥.Y. AO ER smircik ior primary twenty GOLDEN TEXTS, 1895 


-— Mom Gorn by Faith Latimer, 30 cents 
dozen ; $2. r 5 
wikp 2 DRUMMOND, New York City. 


FREE —ABSOLUTELY— FREE 





64-pp. Quarterly 24 Qr.’95 
every Sabbath-school teacher or officer, not now 
using it, who will send name and address to 


" | ¥. B. Armeold, 10¢-10 Franklin 8t., Chienge, E11, 











eoycking adeStised tm this . wlll odlige 
sar well a the gavertiorr, by’ that you 
aw the advertisement in Bunday Schoo 










































Che Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, March 30, 1895. 


_ Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 


The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,009 copies. 








Terms of Subscription. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage : 

ONE COPY, ONG YEAT,......000.....c0ercsseresesereepseeeenes $1.50 
One copy, five years, full paymentin advance... 5.00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries. and Theological Stu- 


dents. $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advaner. 


SCHOOL CLUBS. ? 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as speny copies as may be de- 
sired, at the fullowing yearly club rates : 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to Vay beg aemeonees, ry each. ae 

or five or more es ina package to one address, 
80 cents each. A paskage thus sent is addressed to 
| ice only. and no hames can be written or 
nied on the separate papers. 
7 rsfor a club may be ordered sent y 
a 


The 
to indivi ual addresses at $1.00 wee, Oud eee y in 
@ to one address, at fifty cents . when so 
he pgpers for « club should all go to one post-office, 
iu cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
t their mail matter from one and 
others in the same ool get theirs from another, 
the rs will besent accordingly. This applies to 
package cinbs at fifty cents per to the extent 
hat large kKages may be di into 
packages of five or more copies each, if 
FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies forinaclub of either 


character. ‘I'he free copies for powers clubs cannot 
well be sent se tely, but will be included im the 


Additions mony be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the yearly club rate, 
Schools that are open during only @ portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
me as the papers may be required. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 


at any time 
‘ee. bers of clubs do 
have this privilege, but can bave a copy fe: 
ae © parkas be 8 re rate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
gortption, when it has over six monthstorun. When 
it but six months or less to run, the cost to — 
is twenty-five cents to the end ofthe subscription. If 
& yy subscriber intends to change bis or her 
lorafew weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, ae long as desired, at the rate of cents 
per w 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 

uld be careful to name, not only the post- 

to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 

a All addresses should include 

bscription is yenoues ty enme other 
us subscri; 


hat 


euch lige the bd: t 
fhe club he mn bes for the plase the one 

The will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time aid for, "ibless iat request, The 

for a clob will invar be discontinued at the 
tion of the Renewals 
yt yd a issue of the to 
an en- 
able the teachers 0 e echoo! to examine it, will be 
gent upon appiication. 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

The Sunday School Times will be sent to of the 
countries em in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

Qeeewr.cue yont. soyier ¢ shillings. 
or more o : 
To ministers and missionaries, — 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 


‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
peeers ust be ordered at one time, and they wil! be 


m 
singly to the individual addresses, or in 
to one sddress, whichever may be preferred 


nl 
the st 
in, Messrs. Hodder and to: 
Row Landon, E.G. will wb my er) 


‘or Great 
27 Pa’ 
the above rates, the 
to the 


or half-yearly subscriptions at 
te be taniled direct from 


JOHN D, WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. 0. Box 1550. 























If you are going to your 
House or any part of it, you 
can save momey—at least 50 

sending us de 


per Ce 
momen (1118 rooms you wish 
to paper and about w 3 ae a 
we 


goods you de- si 

will mail you the fe. 

and Sewatifet Sow Gunaaen, 
new 

withourguide 





good Agt. or paper hanger want- 
ed in town to sell ™ 
sam books—price $1.00, 





CHAS. M. M. KILLEN, 
Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








This 
saves is 
money, 


wouldn’t 


Beware 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
Let the men wash, » 


if they won’t get you Pearline. — 
try it for themselves, and see if they don’t 

say that washing with soap is too hard 
for any woman. 


away in clothes needlessly worn out 

and rubbed to pieces when you wash 
by main strength in the old way. 
That appeals—where is the man who 


made easier—when he can save money by it? 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 
“this is as good as” or ‘*the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
er sends 


FALSE—Pearline is never peddled; if your 
456 


Let them 


hard work that Pearline 
n't the whole matter; it saves 
too—-money that’s thrown 


want to have the washing 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 








Mothers 


have never found a preparation 
so well adapted to the needs of 
thin, delicate children, as Scott’s 
Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil, with 
Hypophosphites. 

Children almost ufiversally 
like the taste of it, which makes 
its administration easy, and it 
supplies their blood with the 
food properties that overcome 
wasting tendencies. 

Scott’s Emulsion enriches the 
blood, promotes the making of 


healthy flesh, and aids in a 
healthy formation of the bones. 


Don't be persuaded to accept a 
substitute, 


Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists.  50c, and $1. 


MENNEN’S Borated Taicum 
Toilet °.° 
°° Powder 


For Prickly Heat, Pimples, 
Bilotches, Salt Rheum, Net- 
tle Rash, Tender Feet, 
Chafing, Etc. 

The only poyess endorsed by the 
highest medical authorities. Atdrug- 

ists, or by mail for 25cts. Send for 

ree sample ‘ 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., 
Newark . 
























THE RISING SUN 
STOVE POLISH in 
cakes for general 
blacking of a stove. 


THE SUN PASTE 


POLISH for a quick 
after-dinner shine, 
applied and pol- 





ished with a cloth. 
Morse Bros., Props., Canton, Mass., U.S.A. | 
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, Gold and Silyer Watches,Silver § 
, TeaSets,Clocks,Umbrellas,etc., § 
7 given in exchange for Coupon 5 
> rtificates, issued only to ¢ 
‘ Agents. One Coupon given with ; 
] ( 
) ; 
> 


every $% worth of Knives. For 
To Agents further ree Address, 
THE CHRISTY KRIFE CO., Fremont, O., Box A 2 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


Citurcn ORGANS-The Lyon 
r & Healy Church Organs 
tit p . ye —_ = value. 
thot Prices rom $300 for a good 
ul 4 | instrument of fine tone, suit- 
aan able for a small . up 
linia meijiiiu) ward. For $975 an instru- 
‘—ins * ment of great er,contain- 
609 speaking notes, two 
manuals and pedals. Only church organ of 
size having pneumatic pistons, pneumatic sto; 
action, and made of mandard Ley poet 
adopted by the College of Organist, don, 
Ens. Indorsed by leading organists everywhere. 
Fu y guarantecd for five years. Sketches, speci- 
Boat ns and prices promptly furnished on appli- 
ca ime ents may be srranged. 
LYON & HEALY, 38 EB. Adams St. CHICAGO 


Church, Lodge, 
Parlor, 








ill 


| ! lil i‘ | 









6 Bromfield 8t., 
n. Mass. 


PULPIT FURNITURE. 


A. B. & E. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CH URCH, HALL, . and LODGE 


\) Ricsatoanllll 








» CHAIRS, etc. 
GEO. D. SWAN, successor to Baxter C. Swan, 
246 South Second Street, Phila., Pa. 





STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC LANTERNS ano 


ACCESSORIES, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


to CHAS BESELERmaxer 218 CENTRE ST. 
NEW YORK. 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


Décorative, Durable, and Best for 
Church Ceilings of any shape, old or 
new. Send for Catalog B. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 47 Rose St., N. Y. 
BANNERS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


. Silk or merino, C. E,& E. L. a specialty. 
ted, religious book houses as agents. 
C. A. HART & CO., 133 N. Third St., Phila., Pa. 


THE, GREAT CHURCH, LIGHT 














GA HT. 
P. FRINK, 551 Peari St., NewYork, 





~ Buck je Bell Foundry 
ENS thr tole Ene 


Mid-winter bipp Price, vorms, et. 






Creo DEL 


Qatcieons chee eae . Prices and terms 












SAMPLES FREE from the factories not controlled 

by the Wall Trust, at prices 

cent. lower others, 
White Blanks that retail at 10c., 4c. a roll, 
New Laustres ry “d * ey 
Embossed Golds" “ “ 3c. 1c." “ 


Fee = ms - fA 
DEALERS Syivess und rmawe DISCOUNT 
KAYSER & ALLMAN 

Paper Concern 


The Wall 





WALL PAPERS 


The largest and best selected samples of Wall 
Papers, with instruction book, sent FREE, our 


arge sample book. $!. 





rices are lower than all otters. Pane eauges 2 
Pa. 


MIpLEN-SamMON 
PaPER Cu., 1022 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


ve , intheu.s. | | 
gee ess Market Street.) PHILADELPHIA, | 


yore er : 


OMBINATION WALKING and 


Y CHAIRS, : 
pad 8 PERE a Goer 


furniture stores, or send for 














Karlene 
[Richard Hovey, in The Independent. } 


ORD of a little one born in the West— 
How like a sea-bird it comes from the 


sea, 
Out of the league-weary waters’ unrest 
Blown with white wings, for a token, to me! 


Blown with a skrie/ and a flurry of plumes 

(Sea-spray and flight-rapture whirled in a 
gleam!) 

Here for a sign of the comrade that looms 

Large in the mist of my loveasI dream! , 


He with the heart of an old violin, 

Vibrant at every least stir in-the place, 
Lyric of woods when the thrushes begin, 
Wave-questing wanderer, still for a space,— 


What will the child of his be (as I muse), 

Wood-flower, sea-flower, star-flower rare ? 

Worlds here to choose from, and which will 
she choose, ; 

She whose first world is an armsweep of air? 


Baby Karlene, you are wondering now 
hy you can’t reach the great moon that 
you see 
Just at your hand on the edge of the bough 
That waves in the window-pane—how ean it 
be? 


All your world yet hardly lies out of reach 

Of ten little fingers and ten little toes. 

You are a seed for the sky there to teach 

(And the sun and the wind and the rain) as 
it grows. 


Just a green leaf piercing up to the day, 

Pale fleck of June to come, just to be seen 
Through the rough crumble of rubble and clay 
Lifting its loveliness—dawn-child—Karlene! 


Fragile as fairycraft, dew-dream of love,— 
Never a clod that has marred the slim stalk, 
Never a stone but its frail fingers move, 

Bent on the blue sky, and nothing can balk ! 


Blue sky and—laughter—that is thy dream. 
Ah, the brave days when thy leafage shall 


toss, ‘ 
High when gold noondays and sunsets astream 
Mix with its moving and kiss it across. 


Then the great clouds shall go lazily b 

Cool wee with Shadows and dea -with 

shine, rc. 

Drench thee with rain-guerdons, bless thee 
with sky, 

Till all the knowledge of earth shall be thine. 


Wind from the ice-floe and wind from the palm, 
Wind from the mountains and wind from the 


lea— 
How they will sing thee of tempest.and calm ! 
How they will lure thee with tales of the sea! 


What will you be in that summer, Karlene? 
Apple-tree, cherry-tree, lily or corn? 
Red rose or yellow rose, gray leaf or green ? 
Which will you choose now the year’s at its 
morn ? 


Somewhere even now in thy heart is the will,— 
“IT shall be Golden-Rod, slender and tall— 
I shall be Pond-Lily, secret and still— 
I shall be Sweetbrier, queen of them all— 


“T shall give shade for the weary to rest— 
I shall grow flax for tlie naked to wear— 
Figs for a feast and all comers to guest— 
Wreaths that girls twine in the Jaugh of their 
hair— 


“Ivy for scholars and myrtle for lovers. 
Laurel for conquerors, peets and kings— 
Broad-spreading bush-boughs whose benison 
covers 
Clamor of bird-notes and flutter of wings— 


“T shall rise tall as‘an elm in my grace— 
I shall be clothed as Catalpa is clad— 
Poets shall crown me with lyrics of praise— 
Lovers for love of my blossoms go mad!”’ 


Which shall it be, baby? Guess you at all? 
Only I know in the lull of the year 
You have said now where your choosing shall 
fall, 
Only you have not yet heard yourself, dear. 


So, like a mocking bird, up in the trees, 
i watching wondering where you have grown, 
Borrow a note from/my bird-fellow’s giees, 
Fittest to sing thee, and make it my own. 
Only I know as I wonder, Karlene, 
Singing up here where you think me a star, 
Heaven is still above me, and some one serene 
Laughs in the blue sky, and kaows what 
you are. 


| EE Delicate Cake 


aaty removed meng peestiee 
riectien req B 
greasing. 10 styles, round, 
square and oblong. ? layer ins 
: by mail S0ets. Circulars Free. 
AgenteW anted. Kichardson Mfg. Co., 7 















"In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
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concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, op ctating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in Sunday School Times. 
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Velveteen 
Skirt Binding. 


OOK forthe letters ‘‘S.H.& M.” on the 
Prey? take no other, no matter what the clerk may 
tell 

be For sale by all dry goods dealers. 


_ A set of the ** S. H. & M."" miniature FP npadh show- 

the latest Parisian costumes, with Book ton’ How 
to Bind the Dress Skirt,’’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. 

Address 

The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 6909, N. Y. 


Ree NO 
++S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


Vf L.D UCLAS 


E BEST. 
rit FOR AKING. 
5. CORDOV, DOVAN, 
FRENCH & 
$359 Fine we mace 
$3.59 POLICE,3 soLes. 
$2. WORKINGHEN. 


92%! EXTRA FINE 


$2. $|.75 BOYS SCHOOLSHOES, 


*LADIES* 


$259%2.91.75. 
DONGOL, 


Best? 













W. ri Douglas $3 & $4 Shoes 
All our shoes are equally satisfactory 
They give fhe Geet value for the money. 
iBe ual custom shoes in style and 
r soaring qualities a are unsw 

the prices are un on sole, 
From $1 to $3 saved over other makes. 

If your cannot supply you we can. 





WARREN’S SKIRT BONE 


A New Thing in Skirt Stiffening 
Used also in revers, collars, and 
sleeves insuring perfect curves. Gives 
wonderful effects not to be 
by the use of any other material 


Ask your dealer for tl, or a l2-yards 
sample sent, postpaid, "for 65 cents. 


WARREN FPEATHERBONE CO., 
THREE Oaks, MICHIGAN. 


WALTER BAKER & C0, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HIGH CRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


7), On this Continent, have received 


a 7 HIGHEST AWARDS 


Industrial and Food 


H _ EXPOSITIONS: 
Yn Europe and America. 


iL Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 

J pempleata os or Dyes ose are 

of their a 

Mr Cocoa fe tclutaly 
one cent a 
































Their delicious BREAK F foe 8 








pure and soluble, and costs less 

SOLD BY GROCERS OCERS EVERYWHERE. ; 

“ WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
A delicious drink instantly 

Ma d € made from : 

Whitman’s 

< ° INSTANTANEOUS 

In 4 Chocolate. 


Perfect in flavor and qual- 
ity. Put up in pound and 
half-pound tins. 

S. F. Whitman & Sons, 
Sole Mfrs. PHILADELPHIA. 


Minute! 





LADIES! gif Drink Seer Teas? 
en you can get the BEST at 
cargo prices in any #4 
Dinner, tea, and sets, 
watches, clocks, music boxes 
=| cook books, and all kinds of 
hae a given to club agents. 
Good income made by get- 
ting orders for our celebrated 
goods. 34 lb sample tea sent on 
a t of this advertisement 





i 15 cents in stamps. 
THE _—* AMERICAN TEA CO., PS. RL, 
P.O. Box 31 and 33 Vesey 8t., N. Y- 








Trees «@ Shrubs 


Parsons & Sons Co.,.+. 
Kissena‘Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


A slang parm Conetins lots of stbing, fast falling into disuse since 
troduction and almost universal use of 


GOLD DU 


Which will you use, the Washing Powder or the elbow 
first knocks the dirt out, the other knocks you out. GO 
packages. 


sold by 


Chicago. 


all grocers, in large 


St. Louis. 





THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, | 
New York. Boston. 


SRee eee eee ese eseeeeeeeeeGeeeeeeeneeece 


eee-r 


Washbing 
Powder 


? The 
D DUST is 
Price 25 cents. Mode only by 
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Sharp 





just from the grinder’s wheel. 
as a Knife no better description of the pain that 


darts through thechestand lungs when, 
as a result of cold, pneumonia once 
gets its hold upon the system. An 


Allcock’s 


Porous Plaster 


will dull the edge of .this pain. To 
secure its best effect it should be ap- 
plied before disease. has, had time,to 
gain too strong a hold; 

useful for lame back, rhenmatism, stiff- 
ness and soreness of the joints or muscles. 








Do Not Be Persuaded to accept a substitute. 


ALLCOCK’S CORN SHIELDS, 
ALLCOCK’S BUNION SHIELDS, 


There : is 


It is equally 


* Artcock’s”’ has never been equaled. 


Have no equal as a relief 


for corns and bunions. 
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edna PATENTED we iw THE me hates Staves, CAMADA AND Bunoee. 


RE-PROOF.. 


___ JERSEY crry., 


Easily 


Send for Samples and Descriptive Price List. 


applied by anyone. 
‘Ht. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Liquid Palots, Building Felt, Steam 


nsulating 
87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW. YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Etc. 
Boller Coverings, Asbestos Non-Conducting 


_aee.. __ L 
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souls and hearts.” 
“ Aman who 


Bok, editor The 
A book 


close relations to his little ones 


cannot say too much good about it.’ 


Beckonings from Little Hands 
By Patterson Du Bois 


This book appeals to the student of child nature because of its scientific deductions 
from careful observation and experiment on the part of an observing father in peculiarly 
It is not a memoir, but a study of the most sympathetic and 
helpful sort, arid as such will be welcomed by the teacher and the student of children, 





** It is such a tender and subtle study of real little 


’—Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
has read it as Serene as I have 


Ladies’ Home Journal 


of 182 pages (57% imches). Illustrated. Price, $1.25. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, at this price, by iY, 7 inch 


JOHN : D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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is and aes over it and Agen 
$106 to @900 &. month thane, “Bend for 


and choice 
BABIES 





of the beautif leuerer 
PUBLISHING OO <4 


Conn, 





dward W. victories 


* No one can read that little book without acquir- 
"ing more loving sympathy, more psychical knowl- 
ge of children’ s needs, their struggles and their 
.""—Elisabeth Harrison, Principal of Chi- 
cago Kindergarten College. 





~ AMERICAN — 
Fire Insurance Com 
Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, PI elphia. 


8% SURE 8% 


Paid by our first mortgages on city or farm pro: 
Write us, Tacoma INVESTMENT €o., Tacoma, Wash. 


Whitman's Jujube lor Singers and Public Speakers, 
oe? STEPMEN FE. ‘warm anes” 
——- hiladelphia, Pa. 





$100 


postage. 


i eae fatness | AGE 
r mon - - 
pe Braiz Hoven. i storun Tt gifreeforiea topey | ike bu 


No experience 





sathors = 7:78. Mother, ‘ome, and 
Regt io ia ayy 1894, sold 288 co 
jisher, New Yor 


1316 Chestnut 
Men Fe Farais of Life, 20 


FOR BABY’S SKIN 
Scalp and Hair 


GP 


The most effective skin Ln ge and beau- 
tifying soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 
For distressing facial eruptions, pimples, 
blackheads, irritations of the eg Sn how a 
thin, and falling hair, red, ro 

chafings, and simple rashes and Lasieaee 
of childhood, it is absolutely incomparable, 


British depot: Naw. 
OTTER 


a 
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‘ 
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One of a Thousand 


1,000 and you will havea 


Andorra’s Latest latredaction 


Hypericum Moserianum (St. Jobn’s Wort.) 
A beautiful, evergreen, Seedling case, cover- 


ed from June until late Fal! rich, golden 
flowers, resembling a single rose. With slight 
i~-y-- has 4, found oa per ~~, y hardy 
a for $1. nme g A free. . 
for our new Selalogts which 

pee ‘ot Haeay Brees, Sh Bon Ae 
t Seen aloes t are solonesasked in matters, 




















This flower looks otiractivecenattipty it it by. 
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COPYRIGHT. 


“TIS LOVE THAT MAKES THE 


go round,” but eahamein: 


SAPOLIO 


that brightens it. Sapolio is a solid cake 
of Scouring Soap. Try it. 


Love's Labor’s Lost woman ri 
“ h : old cy ae herself to enon Ie oe 


lithe poe oy SS k “— “+ 
the blame—if thi are upturned wi eon choet ney eed 
Me e uses Sapblic everytht will | . witht = 
fee 5 taheunes Sapsi Sicordge Hill be quickly over 
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Healthy and 
Happy Mother 


—aND— 


Child. 
















































teed). 
n addition we send an inter- 
esting book 4 


FREE. 


Wire Buckle Suspender and 
other men's spe- ‘ 
cialties manufac- 
tured under the 








UNEQUALED FUR SMOOTH, TOUGH LEAD. 
If not familiar with them, mention The Su 
Times, and send 16 cents for samples 
double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY. N. J. 









Ask your Stationer for them 
The Leading BOSTON LINEN, 
Writing Papers 1 and BUNKER MILL 


Complete samples for 4 cents, if not obtain- 
able through your dealer. 


Samuel Ward , 
49 and 61 Franklin eg Mass. 


— 





In ordering goods, or in 
thing adecrt 











Canadian Government, 1889, 
New Jersey Oommission, 1889, 
Ohio Food Oommission, 1887, 


show ‘‘ Cleveland’s Superior” to be 
the best powder manufac- 


the pure cream of tartar 


























Co-operative 
Educational Travel. 


ORGANIZED BY 
The Rev. Dr. Henry S. Lunn, 
Editor Review of the Churches, London, Eng. 
A $209 Tour to London, Paris, and Rome. 
A #209 Tour to London, Paris, and Switz- 


PPD LLL ALLL LAL ALL 
| 


T “aend ween ts pamphlet to Philadel 

nd for iw et to adei- 
ours Prolonged at Option. phis Institute, 1oa3 Bering Garden Street, 
During 1894, over four thousand English iladelphia, Pa., U. 8. A. 


people traveled from London to various parts 
of the Continent under the arrangements 
which Dr. Lann made for them. The annual 
Conference for the Reunion of the Churches, 
which he established at Grindelwald in 1892, 
has peen attended by the Bishop of Worcester, 
Bishop Vincent, the Rev. H. P. Hughes, Dr. 
Charles Berry, Pere Hyacinthe, Lady Henry 
Somerset, and Miss Willard. Among those 
who have lectured in Rome have been the 
Bishop ef Peterborough, Archdeacon Farrar, 
Mr. Haweis, Professor Mahaffy, Dr. Cunning- 
ham Geikie, and other eminent men. 


Ly particulars of these tours on applica- 
on 


Pilgrimage Secretary, 
The Sunday School Times, 








“DO NOT STAMMER ” 


Pupils cured one to ten years 


4 . 
’ 4 
‘ 4 
+ ©. C..Garrigues, Francisville, I Bar- 4 
> nard, Fremont, Neb.; Miss ©. Billings, Red- 4 
> lands, Cal.; William Shelby, 665 N. lith 8t., 4 
. teen Pa. sees ten years; Benj. Urquhart, 4 
ngs. eb. 

} Can refer to Sohn D. Wattles & Co., publish- 4 
5 : 
7 4 
7 4 
> 4 
¢ 4 
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EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, 
Established 1884. Principal and 

















Barz STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TBRAINING-SCHIOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
Street. Bosto: 


and poor welcome. 41 Tremont in. Mass, 


Observe the be- 
ginning and the 
end of the good 
soap question.— 
Ask for Copco 
Bathsoap at the 
stores and con- 
vince yourself. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago, New York, St. Louis. 
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A l4carat solid gold fountain-pen on trial to min- 
isters (bona fide). $2 or pen to be returned within 
reasonabletime. Golden-rod Pen Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


‘American Teachers’ Bureau, 
Teachers Wanted Zi*tictis, Mo. i9th year 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 














For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 





Quality of Metal, 
Work 


Ps. 
Uniformity, | 
Durability. 








of Music. Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 


| Conservatory of America.) for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
. E. Tourjée. fa 7 
pectus, giving fall information. 
rank W. Haxs, General. Mgr., Boston, Mass, 


Faelten, Director. 


4 CENTS in postage stamps. 





STUDY A Sperone’ and practical 
tind chet — in book- 
eeping, r ws ven 
Pi rt rates. Catalog the tril 






STRATTOM, 10 College 


SPENGERIAN PEN CO., 


esson, 450 Broome St., New York. 
., Buffalo,N.Y: 








LEARN AT HOME 


Letter-Copyin 
Law, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Phot nions. They also make ‘ect copies, ve 
oh Penmanailp. fend forcatalog. bo thousand neonple know Stationers sel nom. 
School of Correspondence, Ada,O. 





Samie as a Press. No Press Required. 


Bushnell'’s Perfect Books win golden 





ALVAH BUSHNELL, M’f’r, 106 S. 4th St., Phila. 
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Men’s White Shirts... 
That fit. 


The “Great 
Wonder ” Shirt 


ourown carefully super- 
vised work-rooms, of 
. fine quality linen and 
muslin—in every way 
an excellent Dress 
Shirt—at the surpris- 
ingly low price of 


63 Cents 


_— We pay the postage— 
Brery stirs ‘Ww fall tize; has a rein- 





, forced front, patent back facing, is ac- 


curately cut, excellently made, and is 
sure to give satisfaction. In » we 
know of ‘no shirt in the market at near 
the panes that can compare with it. 

Tf not satisfactory we will cheerfully 
send back your money. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
Dry Goods PHILADELPHIA 





6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist 
be 
etc..in the United S 
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ised in this paper. Matis oblige the 
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publichers. as well as the er } 
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‘saw the advertisement in The Sunday | 
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Helps that Help 


to an understanding of the Sunday-school lessons 
are the kind that are needed. Such helps, prepared 


so as to attract the younger scholars, and win them 


to an interest in Bible study, are found in 


The Scholar’s Magazine 


12 Cents a Year 


Im a package of 5 or more 


John D. Wattles & Co., Publishers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are iructworth?” Sonia, however, ae advertisement of epee ae having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
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the publishers will refund to subscribers aav monev 





unlaundered, made in | 
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Street, New York. 
ad dealersia Dry Goods, Millinery, 
tates. Send forsampiesand prices. 
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